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Preface 


The following study was undertaken in 1957 at the invitation of Dr. Jacques 
Rousseau, then Director, Human History Branch, National Museum of Canada, 
who envisaged a survey which would serve as a model for similar work else- 
where in Canada. How far this may prove to be the case is not for us to say; 
but in presenting the results of some five years of investigation we have taken 
special pains to make clear certain problems inherent in such a study, whether 
in material or methodology, for although we hope the study, assembling as it 
does much material not commonly brought together, will be of interest to a 
wide range of readers and students, it is chiefly as a pilot survey of a rather 
special kind that this monograph was written. 


The original proposal was for a survey of the whole Island of Newfoundland, 
but this was quickly seen to be too ambitious. Such an undertaking must 
await the careful and systematic collation of extant material, as well as the 
working out of techniques of investigation appropriate to so large a task. 
There are a number of areas in the Province which seemed promising for a 
start: the coast of Labrador, with its Indian, Eskimo, and white population; 
the West Coast of Newfoundland, with its considerable French and mixed 
population; the South Coast; and the Avalon Peninsula. In the end, the last 
of these areas was selected. For one thing, the Avalon Peninsula is a meaningful 
geographic unit. Moreover, as the oldest settled part of the Island of New- 
foundland, it contains communities with a long and often continuous history. 
It would, unfortunately, be too much to say that the Peninsula has a fully 
documented history; but compared with most other parts of the Province it 
does offer the investigator a variety of evidence to assist him in the intricate 
task of ethno-linguistic interpretation. Finally, the area was readily accessible 
for field-work. 


Ideally, the purpose of such a survey as this is to discover the precise settle- 
ment pattern in a given area and to determine racial and linguistic origins and 
affiliation—in short, to trace the natural history of a people. In practice, more 
modest results are usually all that can be expected, and this for two reasons. 
In the first place, the great complexity of the subject to be investigated requires 
an impossible conjunction of knowledge and skill in such diverse fields as 
toponymy, linguistics, history, anthropology, sociology, economics, cartog- 
raphy, and so on, if it is to be fully elucidated. It is our hope that this survey, 
inadequate as it must be, will serve as an illustration of the need for inter- 
disciplinary investigation of common problems. In the second place, we con- 
stantly found ourselves either lacking, or compelled to provide for the first 
time, information of the most basic kinds. This is at once the challenge and 
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the despair of anyone investigating problems in Newfoundland; and the 
inevitable result is that we have frequently found ourselves writing a list of 
desiderata in Newfoundland studies: reliable local histories of the settlements; 
studies in family history and family names; reprints of scarce documents; 
detailed studies of the various phases of the inshore, bank, Labrador, and seal 
fisheries; studies in the social history of Newfoundland—and on scores of 
other subjects in which little systematic work has as yet been done. 

We have tried to make use of our own special interests (toponymy and 
dialects) without allowing these to influence v 


unduly our methods and findings. 
The historical orientation of much of our material is deliberate; it will offend 
some sociologists, just as some historians may not care for our (again deliberate) 
occasional technique of sampling and our use of 


ise of impressionistic quotation to 
give Ше and colour to the scene we depict. The poer 


he poems of Miss Henrietta 
Prescott are as much a ‘historical source’ as the population estimates of an 
18th century governor or the journal of Archdeacon Wix—and perhaps a not 
more subjective treatment of the subject than theirs. 


Throughout most of the work of investigation and preparation a rough 
division of labour was achieved. Thus, E. R. Seary drafted Part One, the account 
of the Avalon Peninsula, its discovery and early settlement; G. M. Story 
drafted Part Two, the background and development of the communities, and 
the select gazetteer; and W. J. Kirwin prepared Part Three, the account of the 
dialect areas. Mr. Kirwin is also chiefly responsible for the linguistic field-work. 
However, we have each so contributed to one another’s respective sections, 
both in preliminary discussion and during the process of revision, that we 


neither can distinguish between them, nor have we a desire to do so: we are 
jointly responsible for the whole study. 


This study was completed in September 1961, and apart from some editorial 
changes no attempt has been made to revise it in the light of subsequent in- 
vestigations and reflection. However, a few references to material not available 
when the book was being written have been added. It is apparent that many of 
the desiderata lamented by the authors in this Preface are being filled, and not 
least by intensive community studies proceeding under the aegis of the Univer- 
sity’s Institute of Social and Economic Research. 

For assistance of various kinds we offer our sincere thanks to Dr. C. W. 
Andrews, Dr. P. Copes, Dr. L. G. Harris, and Dr. W. F. Summers, present or 
former colleagues in the departments of Biology, Economics, History, and 
Geography; Mr. W. A. Black, Geographical Branch, Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, Ottawa; Mr. Colin Story, specialist in technology, 
Department of Fisheries, Government of Newfoundland; Mr. J. H. Burridge, 
M.B.E., Director of Crown Lands and Survey, the Government of Newfound- 
land; to our students who helped in extracting statistical data; to Miss Florence 

Bartlett (Mrs. Robert McNeily) and Mrs. W. Martin for their patience and 
care in typing a varied and difficult manuscript; and to the University Library, 
the Gosling Memorial Library, the Legislative Library, and the Provincial 


Archives. Informants in many communities added pleasure to the invariable 
profit of our visits. 


vi 


This book does not bear a dedication; but if it did, it would be addressed to 
the gallant band of Newfoundland historians, antiquaries, and students of 
place-names, folklore, and language, who, if they have left much to be done, 
have won the affection that comes from a shared delight in the common task. 


E.R.S. 
G.M.S. 
W.J.K. 


Department of English Language and Literature, 
Memorial University of Newfoundland, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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Résumé 


Cette étude fut entreprise à l'origine comme un projet spécial pour servir 
de modéle à d'autres travaux semblables ailleurs. Elle a pour objet la 
péninsule d'Avalon, dans l'ile de Terre-Neuve, qui constitue l'unité 
géographique et historique la plus ancienne du Canada. L'étude porte sur 
le procédé de la colonisation de ja région en question et essaye de déter- 
miner les origines raciales ct linguistiques et leur affiliation à l'aide d'une 
variété de procédés d'examen-— bref, elle essaye d'établir l'histoire humaine 
de la région. 

L'étude se divise en trois parties. 

La premiére partie examine les premiers voyages européens et les 
premiers établissements en terre neuve au 15°, 16* et début du 17* siécles. 
Elle se caractérise par une étude de la toponymie de la péninsule qui est 
d'un intérét tout particulier au cartographe historique et à l'étudiant des 
noms de lieu en anglais, francais, portugais, irlandais et micmac. 


La deuxiéme partie expose briévement l'évolution des colonies anglaises 
à partir de la fin du 17? siécle jusqu'au début du 19° siécle, lorsque Terre- 
Neuve fut reconnue comme une colonie de la Couronne britannique. 
Cette partie raconte la croissance de la colonisation à travers les différentes 
étapes d'une économie qui reposait principalement sur les pécheries; elle 
examine les preuves disponibles de l'origine des centres urbains et de 
l’affiliation de leur population, et conclut avec un répertoire géographique 
bien choisi des principales colonies. 

La troisiéme partie expose lesrésultats d'une étude linguistique d' Avalon. 
Elle fait la distinction entre quatre dialectes principaux; elle décrit leurs 
aspects caractéristiques de phonologie, de syntaxe et d'étymologie et elle 
prévoit la tendance probable de développement linguistique dans une 
période de changement rapide économique et social. 


L'étude se termine par un certain nombre d'annexes et une bibliographie. 
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DESCRIPTION 


The Avalon Peninsula is that part of southeast Newfoundland east of Placentia 
and Trinity bays. It is connected to the rest of the island by an isthmus which 
at its narrowest is not more than two to three miles wide; it contains about 
one-twelfth of the total area of the island. The coastline extends south from 
Grates Point around the great indentation of Conception Bay, down the east 
coast (locally known as the Southern Shore) to Cape Race, around Trepassey 
Bay and St. Mary’s Bay on the south coast, and forms the eastern coast of 
Placentia Bay and the southern and eastern coasts of Trinity Bay. Its main 
physical features are the two northerly and two southerly lesser peninsulas 
which form more than half its area; the many small but deep indentations which 
pit most of the coast except the Placentia peninsula; and the peneplain of the 
interior (the Barrens), covered with scrub and innumerable small lakes (ponds) 
and traced with a filigree of streams and brooks. The population of the Peninsula, 
188,904 in 1961, is some 41.3 per cent of the population of Newfoundland. 

With few exceptions, all the settlements are on the coast, and J. P. Howley’s 
statement, made in 1876, that “There is scarcely a habitation anywhere situated 
five miles from the salt water,””1 needs little modification today. The settlements 
range in size from St. John’s, the capital of Newfoundland (pop. 63,633), to 
the outports, which may be towns such as Harbour Grace or Carbonear, or 
communities of a few families such as Tors Cove or La Manche. 


The distribution of the settlements is to be first explained by the nature of 
the coastline: the east coast falls steeply to the sea and is characterized by deep 
bays which, though they provide safe anchorage, are a hindrance to land-travel 
between communities. The widely scattered nature of the settlements is also a 
consequence of the fishing economy which first led to European settlement. 
Prosecuted for the most part by small ‘crews,’ fishing led to the proliferation of 
a myriad of tiny villages perched on the coast as near as possible to the sea. 


The seas surrounding Newfoundland are, for the most part, shallow and are 
marked by the numerous ‘banks’ that form part of the Continental Shelf. 
On one side, the Island faces the Gulf of St. Lawrence, into which through 
recent geological ages the drainage from about one-third of the interior of 
northeastern America has been pouring. The Island’s northeast coast forms a 
deflection for the Arctic Current which, joining with the affluents from the St. 
Lawrence, mixes around the Grand Banks with the Gulf Stream in a giant 
clockwise vortex. The sea environment, consequently, is uniquely favourable 
for marine organisms, producing in abundance microscopic life upon which 


1Howley, J. P., Geography of Newfoundland, р. 2. 


feed the crustaceans. These, in turn, feed squid, caplin, cod, herring, lobster, 
salmon, and (in their turn) seals and whales. As J. D. Rogers has observed: 


Newfoundland from within reveals only a fraction of its nature. Its heart is on its 
outside; there its pulse beats, and whatever is alive inside its exoskeleton is alive by 
accident. The sea clothes the island as with a garment, and that garment contains the 
vital principle and soul of the national life of Newfoundland.! 


OCCUPATIONS 


Up to 1949, the principal occupations of the inhabitants of the outports were 
the cod-fishery in the summer, both locally and on the Labrador; the seal- 
fishery in the spring; wood-cutting in winter; agriculture in the few arable 
districts; and iron-ore mining on Bell Island in Conception Bay. Since the 
confederation of Newfoundland with Canada, the provincial government has 
established new, light industries in such places as Brigus, Harbour Grace, and 


Carbonear to make good the decline of the seal and cod fisheries and the demise 
of some older industries in the principal communities. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Today most of the settlements are joined by roads, as well as by the other 
strong links of telephone, radio, and television; but until Sir Thomas Cochrane, 
Governor of Newfoundland from 1825 to 1834, instituted a far-sighted program 
of road-building, roads were unknown, and the only means of communication 
was by sea? or on foot along the trails. In 1840, the road between Brigus and 
Carbonear, sixteen miles in length, was considered ‘the longest piece of road in 
the island.'? The importance of roads in breaking down the old isolation may be 
seen in an observation of Rogers on two of Cochrane’s projects: “Two local 
roads were to lead from St. John’s direct to Portugal Cove and to Topsail in 
Conception Bay, each of which would reduce a sixty-mile voyage by sea toa 
ten or twelve mile journey by land.”4 Of travel by land, Archbishop Howley 
relates how in the old days men from Patrick’s Cove on Placentia Bay used to 
fetch supplies from St. John's, a journey which took three to four days on foot: 
They travelled over the marshes and barrens without, of course, any roads but a mere 
footpath. They went by North Harbour and John's Pond. Thence across the ‘tickle’ 


to Haricot. Or if the weather was stormy, by Colinet to Quigley’s, Hurley’s, Carey’s, 
and on to Holy Rood, thence to St, John’s. In returning they carried a heavy load on 
their shoulders, several stone of flour and other necessaries.5 


The name ‘Crossing Place River’ recalls how, to avoid Holyrood Pond, the 
trail from the mouth of Northwest Brook (Trepassey Harbour) to St. Mary's 
Harbour made a northerly detour to the place where the river enters the pond. 

The first railway project in Newfoundland was for a line from St. John's to 
Hall's Bay in Notre Dame Bay, and between 1884 and 1887 the line was com- 
pleted as far as Harbour Grace, serving communities along the coast at the 


1Rogers, J. D., A Historical Geography of Newfoundland, p. 190. 

2Even today, it is not unknown for shoppers to make the short journey from Cupids to Clarke's 
Beach by sea rather than by road. 

3Jukes, J. B., Excursions in and about Newfoundland, p. 70, quoted by Rogers, A Historical Geog- 
raphy of Newfoundland, p. 172. 

40p. cit., p. 171. 


head of Conception Bay. In 1888 an extension from Whitbourne to Placentia 
gave rail communication between St. John’s and Placentia Bay. Some twenty 
years later, in 1908, the government arranged for the laying of a number of 
branch lines, especially in the Avalon Peninsula: from Whitbourne to Heart’s 
Content, from Harbour Grace to Bay de Verde, and from St. John’s to Trepassey ; 
but they proved to be uneconomic, and in 1932 the lines from St. John’s to 
Trepassey and from Carbonear to Bay de Verde were taken up; in June 1939 
the service from Whitbourne to Heart’s Content seems to have been discontinued. 


DISCOVERY 


Whatever may be the merits of the conflicting claims of Newfoundland and 
Cape Breton as the place of Cabot’s landfall in 1497, there is evidence to show 
that during the next fifty years the coasts of Newfoundland, and especially of 
the Avalon Peninsula, had become known to navigators and cartographers 
and that the harbours provided a rendezvous for the fishing fleets from Europe. 
The early incidence of Portuguese and French names on maps showing the east 
coast would seem to indicate the interest taken by explorers and fishermen 
from Portugal and France in the New Found Land, though G.R.F. Prowse 
refused to acknowledge “а single Portuguese name on the American north 
east coast,” maintaining that “‘It was not until about 1520 that England had a 
school of pilots-marine surveyors, so that all the primary English expeditions 
were mapped by Portuguese pilots and practically all the earlier maps were 
completed in Lisbon or were copies of such maps."! Elsewhere, Prowse quotes 
Richard Blome’s The Present State of His Majesties Iles and Territories in 
America, 1687: “Normands, Portugals and Brittanes of France resorted to 
Newfoundland and changed the names which had been given by the English 
to the Bays and Promontories.”2 

Whether the assertions of Prowse and Blome are correct or not, the fact 
remains that there are still names on the coasts of the Peninsula of undeniably 
Portuguese and French origin, though they have often been anglicized. A manu- 
script map of the North Atlantic by Pedro Reinel, which may be as early as 
1502,3 contains: y dos bacalhas (Baccalieu I.), b da conceicam (Conception Bay), 
C da espera (Cape Spear), R das patas, R de sam francisco, and C raso (Cape 
Race). An anonymous manuscript map of the Atlantic, ascribed to Jorge 
Reinel (1516-22) has, in addition, R de Sam joham (St. John’s), R da aguea 
(Aquaforte), R fermoso (Fermeuse). Verrazano, 1529, adds Farilham (Ferry- 
land). 

In the account of Cartier’s second voyage, 1535-6, is Rougnouse (Renews), 
which received a navigational warning in Jean Alfonse’s Cosmographie, 1544: 
“Et à la mer de la baye de Rogneuse, environ vne Пепе et demye en la mer, y a 
vng mauvais rocher, qui semble а упр basteau." Alfonse was the navigator who 
accompanied Roberval to Canada in 1541.4 Other early French names, some 
Original, some from the Portuguese, are: cap de Raze (Cartier, 1536); baie de 


IProwse, G.R.F., Cartological Material, Vol. II, p. i, iii. 
?Ibid., Vol. I, p. 228. 

3Sixteenth-Century Maps relating to Canada, p. 30. 
4Ibid., p. 88, 


TRF ای ہیں وکا‎ ы 


Saincte Jean, Isles d'espoir, Baye de l'islet, Cap d'espoir (Alfonse, 1544); € as 
cepcion (Desliens, 1541); I de plaisance (Desceliers, с. 1542); В st marie (Нагі 
Map, 1542-3); Forrillon, the French version of the Portuguese Farilham, 277 


Plaisance (Placentia) (Desceliers, 1542), “qui tire son nom de plazencia qué 2 
espagnols luy donnerent."'! 


The first English place name to survive on the Avalon Peninsula seems 2” 
be “Bay of Bulls’ (Bay Bulls), in a map ascribed to Thomas Hood 1592. 


:BEOTHUKS AND MICMACS “+ 


Evidence of the presence of Beothuk Indians in Newfoundland at the time > 

the first recorded arrival of Europeans is attested in a number of early 4сс-- 
ments.2 Some of these accounts may refer to Indians in the Avalon Peninsu!2 
then the best known and, as now, the most frequented part of Newfoundlan@ 
John Guy encountered them on the isthmus joining the Avalon Peninsula 12 
the mainland of Newfoundland in October-November 1612,3 but according £72 
Whitbourne, by 1622, “they liue altogether in the North and West part of th: 
Countrey, which is seldome frequented by the English.”4 Apparently, as th= 
Avalon Peninsula became more populous, the Beothuks deserted it in favour 
of inland regions and the coast farther north. 


So, too, at a later date, the Micmac Indians confined themselves to waterways 
and hunting-grounds in southern, western, central, and northern Newfoundland 
and, as Bonnycastle noted in 1842, “аге seldom or never . . . observed on the 
eastern shores, where their hunting would prove more precarious, where the 


white man chiefly dwells, and where the winter is extremely boisterous, uncertain. 
and severe.”’5 


Nevertheless, traces of Indian association with the Avalon Peninsula are to 
be found in the nomenclature, as in two Indian Ponds, one near Holyrood, the 
other near Northern Bay; in Salvage Point, Old Perlican, and Salvage Rock, 
Harbour Grace, pronounced [szl'veid 3], thus implying some French influence 
and recalling Mr. T. S. Eliot's note to The Dry Salvages: “Тһе Dry Salvages— 
presumably Jes trois sauvages—is a small group of rocks, with a beacon, off the 
northeast coast of Cape Ann, Massachusetts. Salvages is pronounced to rhyme 
with assuages"6; and in Ochre Pit Cove, south of Northern Bay, which recalls 
Whitbourne’s observation: ©... itis well knowne, that the Natives of those parts 


have great store of red okar, wherewith they use to colour their bodies, Bowes, 
Arrowes and Cannowes."7 


The baffling Kitchuses, Conception Harbour, is popularly believed to be 
derived from the name of an apocryphal tavern-keeper, one Kit Hughes. How 


¡Lahontan, c. 1696 in The Oakes Collection, p. 54. 


?Hoffman, B. G., Cabot to Cartier, p. 11, 29, 31, 165, 168-9, 169-70, 177-8, 200-1, 215. 
ء35‎ below, p. 15. 

*Whitbourne, Sir Richard, A Discourse and Discovery of Newfoundland, p. 2. 
*Bonnycastle, Sir Richard, Newfoundland in 1842, p. 212-3. 

5Four Quartets (London: Faber, 1944), p. 25. 


7Whitbourne, Sir Richard, A Discourse and Discovery of Newfoundland, p. 110. 


folk etymology may on occasion find support from other sources, however, 
may be seen from the following: 


Quitouche, pour désigner une femme de mœurs douteuses, dérive de foutouche (sein, 
dans le dialecte mistassin) . . . . Cette appelation anatomique, accompagnée de 
l'adjectif possessif à la deuxiéme personne, se traduit par kitoutouche dans les dialectes 
algonquins. De là quitouche, emprunté par les coureurs des bois pour désigner les 
mémes particularités anatomiques. Tout en conservant ce sens aujourd'hui, il a 
acquis en outre l'autre acception.! 


Two breast-like hillocks rise behind the settlement. 

A group of Micmac names occurs in the Geological Survey of Newfoundland, 
Report for 1872, in a survey of Rocky River and its tributary Big Barren Branch 
by J. P. Howley, who records among English names the following Micmac 


names :2 

Nu-cool-minni-guloo Gospen (- - - - Islands Pond), Taboo-minnigu-guloo Gospen 
(Two Islands Pond), Tseist-minnigu-guloo Gospen (Three Islands Pond), Wage- 
digulsiboo Gospen (Approach - - - - River Pond), Tusem Gospen (- - - - Pond), 


Mestigue-gundaly Gospen (?Great Land Pond). To these may be added Quemo 
Gospen (Loon Pond), near Whitbourne, in Admiralty Chart 232a, 1870. The 
names recorded by Howley, like the description of the Dildo River “‘given by 
the Indians,"5 were doubtless communicated to him by local Micmac guides, 
who gave him Micmac names for ponds without English names. Such a guide 
was John Stevens of Juniper Stump, who died c. 1897, a notable guide and 
trapper in Labrador and White Bay, an associate of Captain К. Bartlett. 
But how John Stevens came to be living at Juniper Stump and where other 
Micmacs lived in the area are unfortunately questions to which no answer is 
forthcoming. 


A final Indian name, ‘Wabana,’ on Bell Island, Conception Bay, was imposed 
about 1893. “То Thomas Cantley is due the name of the mining town. It is 
almost the most easterly part of North America and to Cantley's romantic 
taste it was the place where the daylight first appears. He found an Indian word 
for it—Wabana.”3 “Wäbuna’ki, from wábun, is a term associated with ‘light,’ 
“white,” and refers to the morning and the east; a’ki ‘earth,’ ‘land’; hence 
Wábuna'ki is an inanimate singular term signifying 'east-land,' or ‘morning- 
land,’ the elements referring to animate dwellers of the east being wanting.”6 
Rousseau, however, has Wabano, signifying ‘une manifestation bruyante.’ 
“Les Tétes-de-boule ont des jongleurs spécialisés, nommés wabanos. La céré- 
monie de la tente tremblante nécessite une autre sorte de jongleurs. Pour les 
forestiers du Saint Maurice, wabano, devenu le nom de cette cérémonie, signifie 
toute réunion tumultueuse,” op. cit., p. 96. 


For an account of the ceremony of the Shaking Tent, see R. S. Lambert, 
Exploring the Supernatural (Toronto, 1955), Chap. І and II. 


panies J., “Les Américanismes du Parler Canadien-frangais,” Le Cahier des Dix, No. 21, 
р. 24, . 

Translation, wholly or in part, of the Micmac is given in parenthesis. 

ЗОр. cit., p. 284. 

4Information from Mrs. Ellen Fowler, Stevens’s daughter, born c. 1873. 

The Daily News, St. John's, 16 January 1962. 

S'Abnaki' in Hodge, Е, W., Handbook of American Indians, Part 1, 2. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT 


Apart from place names, the early voyageurs and fishermen, of whatever 77 
ality, left no trace of their visits to Newfoundland. The practice of the fisher" 
in general was to come to Newfoundland for the summer fishing season and *- 
return to Europe for the winter, though D. W. Prowse asserts that “small Бап: 
of settlers [? English, or of different nationalities] had, for years before Сиу 
arrival [1610], been settled on the eastern coast, between Cape Race and Cap: 
Bonavista. The first of these colonies were [sic] planted in the neighbourhood ©! 
St. John's, and gradually extended around Conception Bay, thence north to 
Cape Bonavista, and south to Cape Васе”! Early settlement at Renews b 
Bretons may perhaps be presumed from the following statements: “yng hable, 
nommé Rougnouse, ou prinsmes eaues et boys, pour traverser la mer; et № 
laissames Рупе de noz barques” (Cartier, 1536), and “бош faict memoire de 12 
marcque de mes basteaux et barques, que je laisse en la Terre Nocufve, au hayre 
de Jehan Denys, dict Rougnouse" (? c. 1544, Jehan Cordyer of Rouen)? 


Similarly, the first attempts at organized colonization in the sixteenth anc 
seventeenth centuries—Gilbert’s annexation of Newfoundland in 1583; Сау: 
"Sea-Forest Plantation’ of 1610 in the area near Brigus and Port de Grave in 
Conception Bay, with its sub-colony near Harbour Grace; Vaughan’s near 
Trepassey in 1616; Falkland’s near Renews in 1623; Baltimore’s at Ferrylar.i 
in 1621; a colony without a governor at St. John’s about 1622; Kirke’s at Ferry- 
land in 1637; and the French establishment at Placentia in 1662—failed to make 


any other impress, not that the place-names imposed by some of these colonists 
are without interest.3 
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In October and November 1612, John Guy made an exploratory voyage ої 
Trinity Bay and gave names to two places frequented by Indians: “a harbour 
in the South bottome of Trinitie bay, which now is called by us Savage Harbour. 
Heere we found some savage housen . . . & a broad way leading from the seaside 
throughe the woodes” and “Flagstaffe Harbour because we fownd theare the 
flagstaffe throwen by the savages away.” Guy also seems to make the first 
mention of Carbonera (Carbonear), Harbor de Grace (Harbour Grace), 
Baccaleau (Baccalieu Island), Greene bay (Bay de Verde), the Grates (Grates 


Point), Hartes Content (Hearts Content), Pernecam (Perlican), Old Pernecam 
(Old Perlican) and Torrebay (Torbay).4 


IProwse, D. W., A History of Newfoundland from the English, Colonial and Foreign Records, р. 93. 
The assertion is amplified at p. 99, note 1. 


?Biggar, Н. P., The Voyages of Jacques Cartier, р. 239-40. 

3“Successful colonization in Newfoundland in thefirst half of theseventeenth century was hampered 
not only by the unfavourable climate and the unsatisfactory character of the soil for agriculture, but 
also by the restrictions placed upon the proprietors and planters in the charters of 1610, 1622-23, 
1634, and 1637," as well as by the active opposition of transient fishermen and by lack of funds. 
Lounsbury, К. G., The British Fishery at Newfoundland 1634-1 763, p. 128. т 

*Discoverie made by John Guy in Newfoundland in anno 1612 іп and about 48: degrees of Latituce 
towards the pole Articke: 

A lournall of the voidage of discoverie made in a barke builte in Newfoundland called the Indeavour, 
begunne the 7 of october 1612, & ended the 25th of November following: By John Guy of Bristow: 
Lambeth MS. 250ff. 406-12, transcribed in The New World. A Catalogue of an Exhibition of Books, 


Maps, Manuscripts, and Documents, held at Lambeth Palace Library between 1 May and 1 December 
1957. [London] Lambeth Palace Library, 1957. 4 
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Avalon itself is the only survival of several names, mainly of Welsh or quasi- 
classical origin, such as Cambriola, Cardiffe, Rhenus, Glamorgan, Colchos, 
Pembroke, Cardigan, Brechonia, given to places in Vaughan’s colony and found 
іп a map by John Mason, governor of Newfoundland from 1615 to 1621, in 
Vaughan’s The Golden Fleece, 1626. 

Three pieces of biographical information have been preserved from the seven- 
teenth century, two of them, unfortunately, anonymous. The abbé Jean Beaudoin 
states in his Journal of Havre-de-Grace (Harbour Grace): “Ce havre est le 
premier estably par les Anglais en l'isle de Terre-Neuve. Il mourut icy un habi- 
tant, il y a trois ans, né en ce lieu, âgé de quatre-vingt-trois ans" and adds а 
note: “Cet Anglais serait donc né a Terre Neuve en 1600”,1 [sic for 1610] thus 
anticipating the birth of the ‘lusty boy’ in Guy’s colony in 1613. Perhaps the 
first ordinary settler whose name finds a place in official documents is Isaac 
Dethick who, according to a deposition of 2 January, 1668, by John Rayner, 
late Deputy Governor of Newfoundland, “was forced to remove from Grand 
Placentia and settle at Bay of Ards” (Bay de Verde) in 1663, because of the 
French 

À comprehensive statement of the extent of settlement in the Avalon Peninsula 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century is contained in “A description of 
the harbours of Newfoundland . . . from Cape Bonavista to Cape de Race, 
being as much as is at present inhabited by the English ... Bay of Veares (Bay 
de Verde) with 3 or 4 families, a small dangerous coue; Carboneare, with 5 or 
6 families, an indifferent good harbour; Harbour Grace, with 14 or 15 families, 
a harbour of great safety, but dangerous without a pilot; Port Grave, a small 
harbour with 3 or 4 families; Harbour Maine, in Conception Bay, with 2 or 3 
families; Belle Isle [Bell Island in Conception Bay], an island without inhabitants; 
Tor Bay, a small fishing cove with 5 or 6 families; St. John's with 50 families, 
the best port in the whole land... Pettye Harbour, a small port with 3 families; 
Bay of Bulls, with 10 families . . . Capelyn Bay (Calvert), with about 6 families; 
Cape Broyle, a good harbour with no inhabitants; Trepastye (Trepassey), 10 
leagues west of Cape de Race, with 5 families... .”3 

Except for the establishment of a settlement at Placentia in 1662, little has 
survived about the French in the Avalon Peninsula, though Guy's mention of 
Carbonear and Harbour Grace seems to indicate presence of the French before 
the foundation of Guy's colony in 1610. Carbonear appears to be an angliciza- 
tion of Fr. Charbonnier or Carbonnier, a common family name, or Charbon- 
niére, a place-name, both derived from charbon—charcoal, and signifying a 
maker or dealer in charcoal or a place where charcoal is made. Despite 
Beaudoin’s statement that Havre-de-Grace “est le premier estably par les 
Anglais en l'isle de Terre-Neuve,"4 the name is essentially French, transferred 
from Hävre-de-Grace, now Le Havre, founded by Francis I in 1517.5 


1“ Journal du Voyage que j'ay fait avec M. D'Iberville... Du 26 juin 1696 jusqu'en Mai 1697” 
(par l'abbé Jean Beaudoin) іп Les Normans au Canada, par Abbé А. Gosselin, p. 86. 
ваг of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 1661—1668, Vol. І, р. 558, 


3Ibid., 1675-1676, 466, I, 183. 
^Ibid., p. 16. 
55ее Prowse, D. W., op. cit., р. 99. 


on p.7, are St. Shotts, cap de Chincete (Alfonse, 1544), O. Fr. cincette or ch^* 
chette—little rag, as in Newfoundland usage of ragged to describe a harboz! 
encumbered with shoals; Trepassey, trépassés (Le Testu, 1555), Fr. trépassé(s}— 
dead, the dead, probably after the Baie des Trépassés, Britanny; and Harbov? 
Main, Harbour Маше (Blathwate с. 1630, probably after the Breton saint Meir}. 


Colinet is a French family name. Cape Mutton is probably transferred from 
Le Grand Mouton, Brittany. Bauline is French baleine—whale. La Manche ma} 
be after the French name for the English Channel. Port de Grave, Fr. grève, 
grave—shingle, is the harbour with the shingle beach—for drying cod, though 
Grave is also a French family name. Quidi Vidi, a name which has received 
many forms and interpretations, is probably the Norman family name Quiédé- 


ville. These names first occur in Robinson 1669, though not always in their 
present form. 


Southwood in 1675 has Bois Island, Ferryland, Fr. bois—wood, and Gaudy 
1715 Créveceur Point, Crevecceur (Breakheart) being both a not uncommon 


French name for “un endroit qui par sa sterilité vous crève le coeur”! and a 
Norman family name. 


Michael Lane, 1773, added Cape Freels, after Cap Fréhel, Britanny; La Haye 
Point, Fr. haye—hedge, and a family name; and Point Latine, Fr. latine— 
lateen (sail). Admiralty Chart 2915, 1864, has Lansecan Hill, Fr. Panse a cane— 
Duck or Reed Cove, and Barasway, Fr. barachois—shallow, natural harbour, 
surrounded by rocks level with the water. Later impositions include Jerseyside, 
Nord Pond, Pierres Brook, Piccos Brook (? French family name—Picaud, 
though some Piccos believe the name to be Portuguese), and Gushues Pond 
(2 French family name—Guizot, probably from its Breton form—Guiziou). 


In all, the French names on the Avalon Peninsula are far from numerous, in 
contrast, for example, with their prevalence (19.3%) on the Northern Peninsula 
and, unlike the English and- Irish place-names, are rarely derived from family 
names. A number of names of Breton and Norman origin are to be seen in the 
foregoing, but no attempt has been made to distinguish Channel Island and 
other French regional influences on the nomenclature. 


Despite the operation of a series of restrictive, burdensome rules, designed 
wholly to favour the seasonal trade of West Country merchants with Newfound- 
land at the expense of those who wished to establish themselves as permanent 
inhabitants, settlement progressed steadily,2 especially in the Avalon Peninsula. 


The condition of the settlers at the end of the century has been summarized 
thus: 


By 1699 the planters [settlers] were firmly established albeit not prosperous. All 
continued to live as close to the water as possible for the crown had made no attempt 
to inforce the restrictive clauses of the charter of 1676 requiring their emigration or 
withdrawal six miles inland. The kitchen gardens and barnyards of the planters were 
adjacent to the spaces devoted to salting and drying fish. Wandering livestock knocked 
over piles of cod and trampled them, much to the annoyance of the West Countrymen. 
Although no one had a legal title to his riparian land continuous occupancy for 
= several fishing seasons gave the planters and byboatmen a vested interest which 


Other settlements and features bearing names of French origin, besides tho-* 


1Rostaing, C., Les Noms de Lieux, p. 98, 
2The best account of the rules is given in Lounsbury, passim. 


amounted to a prior claim in case of dispute with fishing admirals.1 Holdings were not 
formally registered, although from time to time the commodores drew up lists of the 
occupiers in the more important harbours. Later these lists served the purpose of 
tenurial records tantamount to copy hold. A great deal of confusion resulted at 
St. John’s when the old lists were burned in the fire of 1746. Disputes regarding land 
were usually decided orally by the officers of the navy, and written records of the 
evidence and decision of the commodores exist for only a few cases. After the 
departure of the ships in September the inhabitants had little to do until the following 
spring. Winter set in so early that fishing had to be abandoned, and there were no 
other profitable enterprises in which the people could engage. Sealing, which was 
later to become an important industry during the off-season, was as yet undeveloped. 
The more enterprising Newfqundlanders occupied themselves in building boats, 
bringing in timber, and making repairs, but a great many did nothing but drink and 
enjoy themselves. There were no schools, the first grammar school being established 
at St. John’s in 1799, and most of the inhabitants were illiterate. Stories of the exploits 
of hardy fishermen and other heroes were passed on from generation to generation 
in the form of ballads, and singing kept up the spirits of the people during the long 
cold months. Unlike the continental colonies, Newfoundland was late in becoming a 
centre of activity for the churches [апа]... there was no resident priest of the Church 
of England until 1701.2 

(A gap in the original sources for this twilight period has been filled by the discovery 
and publication of The Journal of James Yonge, which appeared too late for us to 
use. Yonge, a Plymouth surgeon, made three voyages to Newfoundland, in 1662, 
1669, and 1670. His account of the organization and technique of the fishery, and of 
the communities of the Southern Shore of the Avalon Peninsula is the fullest that has 
survived from this period.) 


The eighteenth century saw no improvement in the lot of the settlers under 
the jurisdiction of the Royal Navy which began to supersede that of the fishing 
admirals after 1702; only with the belated grant of representative government 
in 1832 did settlers in Newfoundland begin even in theory to enjoy the privileges 
that colonists elsewhere had almost always taken for granted.3 Indeed, the most 
striking phenomenon in eighteenth-century settlement, the great influx of Irish 
settlers, if anything, served to make conditions worse. 

According to Lounsbury, settlers from the early settlements of Guy, Calvert, 
Vaughan, and Kirke remained as permanent residents in Newfoundland even 
after the collapse of the organized enterprises.* It seems not unreasonable to 
believe that the majority of these settlers were English, with a Welsh element 
from the settlements of Vaughan and Kirke. In the course of time, to their 
number were added men from the West Country shipping fleets, men from 


11708 Royal Proclamation, June 26, in London Gazette, mmmmcccclii, “И 15... Enacted, That 
whoever should after the said Five and twentieth Day of March, first enter with his Fishing-Ship, any 
Harbour or Creek in Newfoundland, should be for that Season Admiral of the said Harbour or Creek, 
and should reserve so much Beech or Flakes as should be necessary for his Boats, and One over, as 
a Privilege... ; and the Master of the Second Fishing-Ship Entering such Harbour... , shall be 
Vice-Admiral, and the Master of the Third Ship ..., Rear-Admiral for that Season.” OED. 

The First Western Charter, which legalized the institution of fishing admirals, was dated at. West- 
minster, 10 February 1634. 

Reminders of the rule of the Admirals are preserved in the place-names Admirals Cove (Lane 1773) 
and Vice-Admirals Cove [now Kingmans Cove] (Gaudy 1715) in Fermeuse Harbour, Admirals 
Cove (Lane 1773) in Cape Broyle Harbour, and Admirals Beach (?) (Lane 1773), St. Mary's Bay. 

2Lounsbury, В. G., The British Fishery at Newfoundland 1634-1763, р. 206-8. 

3For an account of the vicissitudes of the settlers in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
see McLintock, A. H., The Establishment of Constitutional Government in Newfoundland, 1783- 
1832, passim. 

^Lounsbury, В. G., op. cit., p. 55. He adduces no evidence for this assertion. | 


Bristol, Bideford, Barnstaple, Falmouth, Truro, Fowey, Plymouth, Dartmou*= 
Exeter, Weymouth, Southampton, and many other places who, for one reass= 
or another, decided to remain in Newfoundland rather than return to Englar® 


But Lounsbury goes on, “The presence of considerable numbers of [152 
Catholics had been remarked as early as 1720 by Commodore Percy, many ©: 
whom were brought out in fishing ships from Bristol, Bideford and Barnstap!=, 
which were accustomed to call at Irish ports on the outward voyage for provisioz: 
and labor. .. . Usually a good many remained in Newfoundland at the end c: 
the fishing season, and by 1729 the number of those resident in the island h2¢ 
considerably increased. . . . By 1731 a majority of the male population of t: 
island was Irish Catholic. . . . In 1746, Commodore Douglas made mention с! 
them in his report, and in 1748, Governor Watson was directed to ascerta:- 
the exact number of those among them who were capable of bearing arms, 2: 
they were said to outnumber the Protestants. Watson discovered that there was 
a considerable number in Newfoundland, but that they were not as numerous 
as circumstances made it appear. They outbalanced the Protestants in St 
John's and the southern outports [i.e., along the eastern and southern shores 
of the Avalon Peninsula] but comprised only one-fifth of the population in the 


northern harbours, and the governor estimated that they formed about a quat- 
ter of the total population.” 


McLintock continues the story of Irish immigration in the second half o! 
the eighteenth century: 


Though the issuing of proclamations could scarcely be expected to check the 
growth of population, the governors were forced to adopt such unsatisfactory modes of 
procedure. Às early as 1764, in consequence of the arrival from Ireland of poor and 
dissolute women who occasioned much disorder, the indefatigable Palliser had rules 
that no woman could land unless security for good behaviour had first been lodged. 
But it needed more than proclamations to stem the steady flow of emigration, 
especially from Ireland, which proceeded almost unchecked. Knowing the difficulty 
of securing servants at Newfoundland, the western fishermen on their way to the 
banks would call at Cork or Waterford to procure provisions and ‘cargoes’ of Irish 
emigrants. Left destitute in the island at the close of the season and frequently pledg- 
ing their services for the following year in return for a winter's lodging, the poor 
creatures existed under appalling conditions and although the law frowned upon 
such proceedings, were often ‘spirited’ to the New England colonies. Towards the 
close of the century when the rebellion of the United Irishmen blazed forth, the 
process of Irish emigration was greatly accelerated. Soon Newfoundland contained 
thousands of poor Irish servants who defied the authorities to remove them. To 
prevent the arrival of further destitute and in many cases undesirable new-comers, 
Governor Gower revived Palliser's forty-year-old proclamation. Efforts by other 
governor$ to compel these servants, or dieters as they were called, to leave before 
the winter failed lamentably. The steady tide of population still flowed on and the 


war which saw in 1793 an island community of nearly twenty thousand inhabitants 
concluded in 1815 with double that number there.2 


In the early years of the nineteenth century, the steady flow of Irish immigra- 
tion into Newfoundland proceeded almost unchecked. From 1811 to 1830, the 
only years for which reliable figures are available, over twenty-four thousand 

17514. p. 300-302. 

AN А. H., The Establishment of Constitutional Government in Newfoundland, 1783-1832, 
р. d. 
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arrived, to constitute during the winter months a grave problem for the authori- 
ties.) 

To try to meet the problem, the local authorities for some years from 1816 
onwards used to ship back numerous immigrants to Ireland, but, as McLintock 
comments, this practice was “but a palliative," which could do little to ease the 
internal situation.” 

However, as the century progressed and the United States, Canada, and 
Australasia attracted ever-increasing numbers of emigrants from the United 
Kingdom, emigration to Newfoundland dwindled, so that in 1848 only 993 
immigrants landed, of whom 757 were Irish; and during the period 1842 to 
1875 only 7,642, of whom 4,940 were Irish and 2,702 English and Scotch.3 


The impact of Irish settlements in the Avalon Peninsula is well illustrated in 
that part of the nomenclature of minor coastal settlements and their neighbouring 
physical features, especially ponds, which were derived from Irish family names. 
Except for part of the coast of the peninsula in Trinity Bay, Irish family names 
are found practically everywhere, frequently side by side with English names in 
Conception Bay and on the Southern Shore as far south as Cape Broyle, but 
virtually alone from Cape Broyle to Cape Race, in Trepassey Bay, St. Mary’s 
Bay, and Placentia Bay as far north as Long Harbour. 

No systematic study of the family names of Newfoundland has yet been 
undertaken to provide information, which is at present lacking, on the origins 
of Newfoundland families in England and Ireland and on their migrations 
within Newfoundland itself. But a cursory glance at the Irish names in the 
Avalon Peninsula reveals such concentrations as of O’Briens at Cape Broyle, 
Ryans at Maryvale, Whelans at Colliers, Wades at Conception Harbour, 
Costellos at Avondale, Powers at several communities in St. Mary's Bay.‘ 
Reference to MacLysagt's Irish Families? shows the Irish localities, mostly 
counties in the south and southwest, from which these families came. One 
generalization may perhaps be made, subject to closer scrutiny, that although 
many communities consist almost wholly of families with Irish names, there is 
no evidence of families from the same or neighbouring localities in Ireland 
joining to form communities in Newfoundland. 

One other aspect of Irish nomenclature in the Avalon Peninsula differentiates 
it from both English and French nomenclature generally in Newfoundland: 
that in contrast to the large number of names derived from family names, very 
few Irish place-names have been transferred to Newfoundland. 


North of Trepassey are Laden Field's Brook, Irish leadan—Burdock, an 
element found in such Irish place-names as Laddan (Donegal), Tirlayden 
(Donegal), Turnalayden (Sligo), and Tocher’s Pond, locally Tucker’s Pond 
which may be from Irish tóchar—causeway across a bog, made of “branches of 


Ubid,, р. 126-7. 

2Ibid., p. 129. 

3Rogers, J. D., A Historical Geography of Newfoundland, p. 240. 
40 fficial List of Electors 1955, St. John's, 1955. 

SMacLysagt, Edward, Jrish Families, Dublin, 1957. 

SJoyce, P. W., Irish Names of Places, Vol. 111, p. 460, 575, 595. 
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trees, bushes, earth and stones, placed in alternate layers, and trampled dow? 
till they are sufficiently firm,"! though MacLysagt (p. 307) records ап 11158 
family name Togher, anglicized as Tucker. 


Sheep’s Head, Fermeuse, may be named after Sheep’s Head, County Cork. 
Cappahayden, south of Renews, a name imposed by Proclamation on the 23rd 
December 1913 to replace the older name ‘Broad Cove,’ is said locally to have 
been the choice of Archbishop Howley after a Cappahayden, County Kilkenny. 
Irish ceapach (anglicized as Cappagh and Cappa)—plot of land, Hayden’s plot, 
though Hayden is a family name at Cape Broyle (Electors, 1955). 

Knock Hour Hill, Placentia district, is Irish cnocodhartha—pale-grey hill, 
"now Knockoura in Cork and Galway.”2 Cove nan Drioch (sic for Droich)— 
Clochan, Placentia Bay, is Irish droichead—bridge, clochan—stepping-stones or 
stone-house of beehive shape in Cork and Kerry.3 The first element also occurs 
in Drogheda, [drakstız] South River, Conception Bay, after Drogheda, Louth, 
a small but flourishing boat-building community in the nineteenth century. 
though it is now virtually abandoned. 


Other Irish names are Vinegar Hill, Bay de Grave, Conception Bay, apparently 
named after Vinegar Hill, near Ennisworthy, Wexford, “which figured very 
conspicuously in the Rebellion of Ninety-eight”4; Ballyhack, Gasters Bay, 
Conception Bay, presumably Irish though not recorded in Joyce; Skibbereen, 
a small inland settlement near Holyrood, after Skibereen, Co. Cork, “‘at the 
mouth of the river Ilen, on a little creek much frequented by small vessels, for- 
merly . . . called scibs (Eng. skiff)"5; Bally Haly, Irish bally—town, a farm near 
St. John's established by Col. Haly who, with others, ““turned their bayonets 
into pruning-hooks and initiated farming" 6 in the eighteenth century; Kilbride, 
St. John's, Irish Cill-Bhrighde—Brigid’s or Bride's Church, the name of some 
thirty-five townlands and parishes throughout Ireland’; and Mount Cashel, 


St. John's, Irish caisea/—circular stone fort, Cashel being the name of over 
fifty townlands in Ireland. 


The nomenclature affords no evidence of Scottish settlement on the Avalon 


Peninsula, though Scottish family names and, indeed, Scottish churches are to 
be found in some communities. 


Conversely, there is ample evidence, besides the nomenclature, of English 
settlement, though an analysis of family names and place-names would provide 
useful supplementary evidence of the regional origins of English settlers. An 
investigation of that size, however, was felt to be beyond the scope of this study. 


VIbid., Vol. I, p. 374. Joyce continues, “These tóchars were very common all over the gen ы 
annals record the construction of many in early ages, and some of these аге still traceable. They ha 


given names to a number of townlands and villages, several of them called Togher, and many others 
containing the word in combination.” 


2Ibid., Vol. II, p. 273, 285. 

3Ibid., Vol. 1, р. 364, 368. 

4Ibid., Vol. 11, р. 597. 

5Ibid., Vol. И, p. 42. 

5Rogers, J. D., A Historical Geography of Newfoundland, p. 151. 
7Јоусе, P. W., Irish Names of Places, Vol. 1, p. 315. 

8lbid., Vol. I, p. 286-7. 
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PART II: 


THE COMMUNITIES 
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BACKGROUND AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Shore Fishery 


“In fashioning the political, economic, or social history of Newfoundland," 
J. D. Rogers has observed,! ““the cod has been almost omnipotent, and has set 
its image and superscription upon every institution." Cod brought men to 
Newfoundland, and cod dictated the pattern of settlement. The prosecution of 
the great primary fishery provided the economic basis of life on the Island; its 
various phases governed the movement of peoples, and its organization moulded 
the social structure of the communities. And it was from the cod-fishery, too, 
that the secondary fisheries—for caplin, herring, and even, in a sense, seals— 
sprang, together with a complex of associated activities. The development of the 
communities of Avalon followed the classic Newfoundland pattern, which was, 
indeed, itself the archetypal image of life on the Island. 

The background of the settlements with which this section is concerned covers 
a period of almost two centuries. For convenience of presentation, the narrative, 
though roughly chronological, has been built around the great primary occupa- 
tions of people. Wherever possible, contemporary accounts have been used 
because they provide, very often, a relevant social analysis. Contemporary 
ethno-linguistic material has been presented when available and its presence 
has, to some extent, dictated the choice of documents drawn upon for direct 
quotation. 

The initial factor leading to the establishment of the English settlements of 
Avalon was the primacy of the 'dry' fishery; that is, the curing on shore of the 
catch taken during the summer months by the English fishing fleet. Requiring 
as it did the provision of secure anchorages, landing-stages, drying-flakes, and 
shore living quarters, the dry fishery gradually led to the growth of a permanent 
resident population. It was, however, a slow growth until the nineteenth century.2 
As long as the Newfoundland fishery was regarded as the preserve of English 
West Country merchants, who sent their vessels and crews to the ‘summer 
fishing station' and who protected themselves from the competition of a resident 
fishery by restrictive legislation against permanent settlement, the future of the 
Newfoundland communities was bleak and uncertain. Nevertheless, the very 
frequency with which, in the late 17th and early 18th centuries, the laws against 
settlement were brandished is itself an indication of the tenacious life of the 
harassed communities. 

The fishery prosecuted by the residents was the inshore fishery. The profound 
effects, both past and present, of the inshore fishery on the majority of the in- 
habitants are illustrated in the detailed descriptions of contemporary witnesses. 


1A Historical Geography of Newfoundland, p. 207. 
2See Appendix I, “Population Growth in Newfoundland." 
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One of the earliest accounts, that of Rev. L. A. Anspach, clergyman, teach, 
and Justice of the Peace in Newfoundland between 1799 and 1812, is as follows’ 


The boats used in the inshore cod fishery in June vary in their sizes and in the 
number of their crews; some having two hands, and these frequently boys and girls 
merely old and strong enough to handle the line: this is seen in Conception and other 
bays when the cod-fish is plentiful. Most boats have four men, each with one line on 
each side of him, and these lines have two hooks; so that in these boats there are 
no less than sixteen hooks in constant employment. Each hook is furnished with such 
bait as the season affords; namely, first the entrails of the fish caught with jiggers; 
next, herring, mackerel, lance, capelin, squids, or young cod ; and in default of these, 
the flesh of sea-fowl. 

The boat having taken her station on a ledge, or other shoally ground, each line 
being fastened on the inside of the boat, and the hooks baited, the man sits at an 
equal distance from two lines which are committed to his care, moving them from 
time to time: as soon as the least tightness or motion is observed in the line, it is 
drawn up with all possible speed, and the fish thrown into the boat, where the hook 
is then disengaged from its mouth; if it is of a large size, it is seized, as soon as raised 
to the surface of the water, with a gaff or large hook fixed to the end of the pole... . 

When a sufficient quantity of fish has been taken to load the boat, it is then carried to 
the shore in order to be cured: this must be done within a certain time, not exceeding 
eight and forty hours; otherwise the fish will lose of its value in proportion to the 
length of the time it is kept without splitting. 

The place where the operation of curing cod-fish is performed, is a stage or covered 
platform erected on the shore, with one end projecting over the water, which is 
called the sfage-head, and which is fortified with stouters, or very strong shores, 
to prevent the stage from receiving any damage from ships or boats; it also has longers 
fixed horizontally at intervals, like so many steps, to facilitate the ascent to the 
stage. On the fore part of this platform is a table, on one side of which is the cut-throat, 
who takes the fish, cuts with a knife the throat down to the nape, and then pushes it 
to the header on his right hand: the latter takes it in his left hand, and with the right, 
draws out the liver which he throws through a hole into a cask under the table; 
next, the guts, which he throws through the trunk-hole in the floor of the stage into the 
sea: then fixing the neck of the fish to the edge of the table, which before him is semi- 
circular and sharp, he presses upon the neck with his left hand to which a thick piece 
of leather, called the palm, is fastened for that purpose, and, with the right, gives 
the body of the fish which is uppermost a violent jerk which pushes it to the splitter 
opposite to him, while the head thus separated falls through an opening into the 
water. This operation requires such violent exertion that, besides the precaution of 
the palm with which his left hand is armed, the seat on which he is sitting has a 
strong back, which assists in collecting all his strength for the effort necessary to 
separate the head from the body of the fish. 

The splitter then taking the fish with his left hand, cuts it with the right, beginning 
at the nape down by the sound-bone to the navel; and giving the knife a little turn to 
keep it as close to the bone as possible, he continues cutting to the end of the tail; 
then raising the bone with the knife, he pushes the fish so split into the drudge- 
barrow, and the sound-bone into the sea through an opening close to him in the 
stage-floor. When the barrow is full, it is immediately carried to the salter, and 
another is put іп its place. ... 

At the opposite end of the stage stands the salter, who, as soon as the drudge-barrow 
is brought to him, takes out the fish, one by one. and placing it in layers on one side 
of the stage, spreads on each with his hand some salt, taking particular care to appor- 
tion its quantity to the size of the fish and the degree of thickness of its several parts; 
this operation, which is continued until the bulk is of a proper size, requires particular 
attention, as, if the bulk is too high, the pressure of the upper layers will necessarily 
injure the fish in the lower layers... . 


In some parts of Newfoundland the operation of salting is performed in vats or deep 


oblong square troughs, with a spigot and fauset near the bottom to draw off the foul 
1A History of the Island of Newfoundland, p. 4291. 
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pickle. The fish is carefully spread in layers to the top until the vat is filled, increasing 
the quantity of salt in proportion as the layers first placed have the benefit of the 
pickle descending from the upper layers. This mode of salting, which is said to have 
been introduced into the Newfoundland fishery at the time of the American war, 
when salt was uncommonly scarce, prevents . . . the pressure which weighs upon 
and tends to flatten the fish in the other mode of salting in bulk; the fish retains its 
full size, actually gains seven or eight quintals in weight, upon every hundred, more 
than what is salted in bulk, and a saving is made of near three upon every ten hogs- 
heads of salt; but it was acknowledged that it will not so well stand the market, as 
when salted in the usual way. 

The fish must remain four days in vats, and five or six days in bulk, before it has suff- 
ciently taken the salt; and after that period, the sooner it is washed the better. For 
this purpose, it is put into washing-vats, or wooden vessels, generally seven or eight 
feet long, three feet and a half wide, and three deep. They first throw in two or three 
quintals, over which they pour a quantity of sea-water; gradually increasing the 
quantity of both until the vat is full. They then take up each fish separately, cleaning 
carefully back and belly with a woolen cloth, and next lay it in a long even bulk on 
the stage floor to drain. They resume the same process until they have washed such 
a quantity of fish as they can manage the next day. It may remain in drain-bulk no 
more than two days; if kept beyond that time, it will decay in weight, nor will и 
stand the weather so well, on account of the salt getting out of it. 

The next day, or as soon after as the weather permits, the fish is spread out on 
boughs in the open air to dry, head to tail, the open side being exposed to the sun. 
This is done either upon a beach, or upon the ground which is called laying-room; 
but more generally upon standing flakes. These last are of two sorts, namely, hand and 
broad flakes. The former consist of a slight wattle, supported by posts, at such an 
elevation from the ground that a person standing can conveniently manage and turn 
the fish. The broad flakes consist of a set of beams, supported by posts and shores, 
or stout pieces of timber standing perpendicularly under the beams, to which similar 
pieces are likewise fixed in a reclined position. In some places these broad flakes 
are as high as twenty or thirty feet from the ground. It is said that a free circulation 
of air is of considerable service to the fish while drying; hence, high flakes are preferable 
to low ones, or to beaches where, besides the want of circulation of air, the back of 
the fish is liable to be burnt, if spread after the sun has heated the stones.... 

Towards the evening of the first day, two or three fishes are placed one over the other 
with their back upwards, to prevent the open side from being injured by wet or 
damp. The next morning the fish is again spread as before, and towards evening 
made into faggots, of five or six, proceeding in the same manner so as to increase the 
faggots to eight or ten on the third evening, and on the fourth to eighteen or twenty, 
always with the back upwards, and some larger ones on the top in a slanting position, 
so as to shoot off the rain or wet that may happen to fall during the night. The fifth 
evening the faggots are much larger; the fish is then considered as safe, and left in 
that state for a week, or even a fortnight if there is a want of flake-room for the whole 
voyage, or the weather happens to be bad. It is next spread out again until about 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon of the same day, when it is put up into large 
circular piles, in the form of a round hay-stack, with the heads outermost, the backs 
upwards, and the whole covered with circular deal frames, or with mats, tarpaulins, 
or rinds confined by large stones, in order to preserve it from the heavy dews which 
fall during the heat of the summer. It is left some time in that state, then again 
spread out, and the same day, towards the evening, lodged in stores or put on board the 


vessels, 


The Shore fishery, as described by Anspach, constituted the major activity 
of the resident population of Newfoundland, as well as a large part of the sum- 
mer fishing population. The whole venture was financed by the merchants, 
dominated in earlier days by the great English and a few Jersey and Scottish 
“Houses” with their resident agents in the principal settlements, and ‘rooms’ 
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(wharves, stores, etc.) staffed by clerks, coopers, carpenters, and blacksmiths, 
who provided a slight leavening in a predominantly fishing population. 

Second in the economic hierarchy of the fishery were the ‘planters,’ the owners 
of the fishing-rooms and (fishing) gear, and the ‘employers,’ either directly ог 
on ‘shares,’ of the third class, the fishermen. Those among the latter who were not 
residents were young men shipped in England or Ireland by the merchants, 
and brought out—usually for two summers and one winter. In accordance with 
Newfoundland practice they were known by special sobriquets: “These young 
men, when they arrive, as are all strangers when they first land, are called 
youngsters. When they have spent one summer and one winter, they receive 
the title of white nose; but when their full time of service is expired, they receive 
the honorable appellation of o/dsters."! A passage from the historian Prowse 
recalls the last days of this traditional visitation: 


The late Hon. Stephen Rendell has often told me that even when he came to the 
Colony in 1834, hundreds of sturdy Devonshire lads came out every spring to 
Rowell’s, Boden’s, Bulley’s, Mudge’s, Job’s,2 and many others on the South Side 
and in Hoyle’s Town (Maggotty Cove), and to Torbay, Bay Bulls, Petty Harbour, and 
so on. All these “youngsters” were shipped for two summers and a winter. 

Mr. Rendell said nearly every labouring man about Coffinswell had been a servant 
in Newfoundland. The regular place for shipping was at Newton Abbott, in the still 
existing hostelry, “The Dartmouth Inn and Newfoundland Tavern.” Here the 
engagement was “wetted” with cyder, strong beer, and the still more potent Jamaica. 
There were the same scenes enacted every spring. The coming and the going of the 
Newfoundland men was an event in Devonshire. The rurals reckoned the time by the 
old Church of England lectionary: “Jan: the Parson be in Pruverbs, the Newfanlan 
men will soon be acoming whome." 

Dartmouth, Teignmouth, Exmouth, and the “seven strong firms" of Poole, every 
year sent out their contingent of West Countrymen to fish and work in Newfoundland. 


Jersey men and Newman's crew, even in our day, all had their passenger vessels sailing 
spring and autumn.3 


From quite early time, Irish ‘youngsters’ were (next to the West Countrymen) 
the most prominent among the seasonal fishermen from the British Isles. Once 
again, Prowse supplies the relevant text: 


It was to buy . . . Irish woollens, “Егісез, Bandel-cloths," “‘stockins,” pork, beef, 
butter, and to engage Irish servants, that the West Countrymen first touched at 
Waterford and Cork on their way out to Newfoundland, and thus commenced the 
Irish Newfoundland trade in "youngsters" and provisions. 

The first Irishmen in the Colony were these youngsters, shipped for two summers 
and a winter; as Baudoin tells us, they were servants to the English, who treated 
them ill. During the troubled times of 1690, the period of the wars in Ireland and 
the battle of the Boyne, the peasants were only too glad to flee from the country, so 
the bye-boat keepers took them out in the West Country vessels in still larger numbers. 
By this time it had become an established practice for the Devonshire vessels to call 
at Waterford, Cork, and other harbours on the south coast of Ireland, principally 
Waterford, to take in a supply of provisions, manufactures, and youngsters. 


IWilson, W., Newfoundland and Its Missionaries, p. 207. 


2These are all famous Newfoundland mercantile houses, Their history provides a rich field still 
to be worked. See С. В. Fay, Life and Labour in Newfoundland; R. B. Job, John Job's Family: A 
story of his ancestors and successors and their business connections with Newfoundland and Liverpool, 
1730 to 1953: and, most recently, D. Keir, The Bowring Story. For an example of what local business 
= records can reveal to skilled analysis, see N. C. Crewe, A Slade Monograph. 
E 3Prowse, A History of Newfoundland, p. 291-98. 
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Gradually these brave Irish boys amalgamated with the English settlers, married 
the planters’ daughters, and became an important part of the resident population; com- 
pared however with the English, their numbers at first were small. The large Irish pop- 
ulation now resident about St. John’s and the southern portion of the Island is 
chiefly the result of the emigration to this country which took place at the end of the 
eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth century.! 


The proportion of permanent inhabitants among the fishing population in- 
creased rapidly as the nineteenth century advanced. Even during the eighteenth 
century a varied winter population existed, comprising (in the categories of a 
contemporary document)? Masters, men who do not engage as Servants during 
the fishing season; Men Servants, men who do engage as Servants in the fishing 
season; Mistresses, wives of Masters and women who have houses and employ 
Servants; Women Servants, women not of the foregoing description; Children, 
all boys and girls under 15 years of age; and Dieters, men who remain on the 
Island during the winter (living upon their summer wages) without engaging as 
winter Servants. 


In all the settlements, the season of greatest activity began in May. In 1866, 
a Methodist missionary, drawing on his memories of forty years past, recalled 
the scene: 


Very early in the month of May [the planter] proceeds to ship both his boat’s 
crew and his shore crew. He generally commands the boat himself, and his title is 
skipper. ... 

The shore crew are mostly females. The planter's wife is generally skipper of the 
shore crew. If she has no daughters sufficient for the work, she hires or ships [for 
the same word is used] what help she may require. In the case of the girls, as well 
as the men, a written agreement is made which defines the work each person is to 
perform. This agreement is called the shipping-paper. ... 

The crew shipped, the first thing is to “соте in collar," that is, to commence the 
spring work. It takes its name from part of the mooring of the boat, in the form of a 
horse-collar, which is passed over the stem of the boat, and holds her without an 
anchor. On coming in collar, the boat's crew go rinding. The warm sun in the month 
of May causes the sap of trees to flow, and forms a large quantity of cambium under 
the bark, by which it is easily removed from the tree. About the tenth of May, the 
rinding parties go into the woods and strip the rind or bark from the spruce-trees for 
about four feet of their height, tie it in bundles, and bring it out on their backs 
(their only means of transport) to the fishing-room, where it is used for covering 
the fish when nearly dry, and also for covering their stages and small houses. 

Rinding being over, they next rebuild their fishing-stages, and repair their flakes; 
then go to the merchant's store for their spring supply. For the boat, is wanted canvas, 
cordage, hooks, lines, and small anchors; for the general purposes of the fishery, 
salt, nets, lines, twines, knives, pues, provisions, bread, which always means sea- 
biscuits, flour, pork, butter, tea, and molasses. Thus prepared, the fishery commences 
about the middle of May. The first bait used is herring. These are taken in herring- 
nets; but the cod has not yet struck in for the shore, and it is therefore only taken 
in small quantities. About the first of June, the caplin strikes in, and then is the 
Newfoundland harvest. This small fish, about the size of a smelt, comes to the shore 
to spawn, followed by the larger fish in the most inconceivable shoals. This is called 
the “caplin scull." The caplin is sometimes taken by hand with a dip net; at other 
times, it is hauled in a caplin seine. A certain number of men are appointed in each 


Vbid., p. 201. P. К. Devine, Ye Olde St. John's, p. 47, has the following note: “More than half of 
the Irish emigrants who came here in such large numbers from 1840 to 1850 were brought out in 
J. & R. Kent’s vessels, so that the population of St. John's nearly doubled in their decade." Kent's 
vessels sailed between St. John's and Waterford and Cork. 

? Report of Select Committee on the Newfoundland Trade, Appendix N2(b). 
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This almost complete dependence upon the fishery was a cause of remark 
among nearly all visitors to the Island. Agriculture was rudimentary, except 
in a few favoured areas. At most, the planters’ houses and fishermen’s huts would 
have a small garden, chiefly of potatoes (cultivated in the Irish manner), with 
a few currants and gooseberries. The gardening was ‘women’s work.’ A few 
people might keep a cow, but goats’ milk was commonly used. Horses were 


place, to attend the seine, and supply the boats with bait. The toil of the fisherman 
is now incessant, so that he is scarcely out of the boat for the whole week. ... The 
caplin scull lasts for six weeks, and is followed by the squid-scull. The squid comes 
upon the coast in the middle of August, and continues until the middle of Septem- 
рег. . . . With the departure of the squid, the fishery begins to lay; but another small 
fish, called the lance, supplies bait for a short time longer. . . . 

In the month of August, the merchant’s large boat, or galloper, goes to the planter's 
fishing-room, to select the first “dry fish.” A culler usually goes in the boat, to select 
the mercantile fish. The culler makes three qualities of fish—merchantable, madeira, 
and West Indian. The merchantable goes up the Mediterranean to Roman Catholic 
countries; Halifax and the United States are markets for the Madeira, and the 
inferior fish find sale in the West India Islands. 

The fishery on the north shore ends either on the twentieth or on the last of October, 
when the voyage being over, those shipped in the spring receive their wages and a 
clearance. Some of the fishermen are not engaged for wages, but are on shares, and 
are said to cut their tails; which means that they cut a piece from the tail of the fish 
as soon as it is taken out of the water, by which the man’s fish is known from the rest. 
Of this fish, one-half is his, as wages, and the other half belongs to the planter for 
the supplies. Such a person is said to “have half his hand.” 

All the fish-oil belongs to the planter. The liver of the fish . . . is dropped through a 
hole in the splitting-table, into the gully or barrel beneath; when the gully is full of 
liver it is emptied into a vat or hogshead outside, and exposed to the weather; the 
heat of the sun melts the liver, and it becomes oil. The rain helps to purify the oil, 
which in the autumn is drawn off into barrels, and at once is fit for exportation.... 

About the last week in October is the time for the planter to settle his yearly 
account with the merchant, and get his winter supplies. The winter supplies are 
similar to the spring supplies, minus the articles requisite for the fishery. If the 
fishery has been good, or the planter independent, the winter supplies are always 
ample, the family live well; but if the fishery is poor, or the planter dependent upon 
the merchant, his winter stock of provision and clothing is very scant, and often, 
after the exhausting toil of the summer, on his part, and the almost superhuman labor 
of his wife, his family have to eke out an existence, during a long winter, upon fish 
and potatoes; and even these articles of food fail before the arrival of spring.! 


scarcely known on the Island until the nineteenth century. 


As recently as 1933, sober Royal Commissioners2 could describe the organiza- 


tion of the fisheries as ‘largely feudal.’ 


The merchants or exporters who established themselves in St. John’s and other 
centres employed a number of fishermen to catch fish for them. These fishermen did 
not receive wages but were provided by the merchants, in return for their services 
during the fishing season, with sufficient foodstuffs and other necessaries to maintain 
themselves and their families in tolerable comfort throughout the year. . . . It was the 
practice of each merchant to support his own fishermen in bad times as well as good. 
Money did not change hands; indeed, it could have been said with truth only a few 
years ago that there were families in Newfoundland who had never seen money in their 
lives. Under this system, very similar to the old truck system in England, large 
fortunes were made by the merchants; the fishermen though saved from the danger of 
destitution, were little more than serfs with no hope of becoming independent. 


Wilson, Newfoundland and Its Missionaries, р. 2071. 
2Newfoundland Royal Commission 1933 Report, p. 79-80. 
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Vicious as was this systern, it was not nearly so destructive as that which developed 
from it. As the population increased, the old feudal practices were gradually modified. 
The obligation to support the fishermen in bad times, the only virtue of the former 
system, became the duty not of the merchants but of the State. It was obvious that the 
fishermen could not conduct the fishery from their own resources, and the custom 
grew up under which each fisherman went to a merchant in the spring and obtained 
from him, on credit, supplies of equipment and food to enable him and his family to 
live, not for the whole year, but during the three or four months of the fishing season. 
At the end of the season, the fisherman returned to the merchant with his catch of 
fish, dried and cured, to set off against his account. The price of fish was fixed by the 
merchants, as also was the price of the provisions, etc., supplied to the fisherman 
and his family in the spring. . . . In good years a balance was left to the fisherman, 
after deduction of the debt due to the merchant; this balance was paid to him in cash. 
In bad years the value of the fish tendered to the merchant was not sufficient to pay 
for the supplies and the fisherman therefore remained in debt to the merchant. 


In the older communities of Avalon, the truck system did not seem to fall 
so harshly as it did elsewhere. After describing the miserable condition of the 
people of Trinity Bay in 1793, Chief Justice Reeves observed: “But it is very 
different in Conception Bay, and at St. John’s, where the population is larger 
and there is less Dependence and Connection between Merchants, Boatkeepers, 
and Servants."! In this, the oldest settled part of the Island, a rudimentary civil 
society was slowly taking shape, accompanied by a diversification of the 
economy, including the fishery. But in very general terms, the traditional 
organization of the Shore fishery underwent no profound modifications until 
well into the present century. The invention of the cod-trap toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, noteworthy (as it was) as a technical innovation, had less 
effect in social terms than the rise of the fresh-fish industry in the late 19405, 
which drastically altered the pattern of ‘making’ fish and removed, at any rate 
from the women-folk, a crushing burden of labour. The introduction of bait- 
depots, motor-powered fishing-craft, and new types of fishing-gear has, in our 
own time, given the inshore fishermen greater mobility, efficiency, and produc- 
tivity. And the introduction (at Confederation in 1949) of comprehensive social 
security and other forms of aid has provided a minimum standard of living 
which, in harsher earlier days, might almost have been called affluence. 

Yet one wonders whether the bleak picture even of eighteenth century New- 
foundland life has not been overdrawn. One notices that even the clerical visitors 
after an almost statutory denunciation of the evils caused by the (certainly 
remarkable) consumption of rum, mellow considerably when recalling the 
rhythm and texture of life on the Island. They become almost genial in the 
nineteenth century. The evidence of Archdeacon Wix, so often cited to the 
contrary, may be set, very largely, aside: his well-known journal? deals chiefly 
with his experiences in what was, even in his own day, a ‘frontier’ area of 
Newfoundland. Besides, by exhibiting “а colony where the state of society 
equals, if it do not exceed in ignorance, superstition, and insubordination, the 
worst parts of Ireland,” he was hoping to arouse the devout to the menace of 
Popery on the Island. A Non-Conformist clergyman provides a salutary cor- 
rective; even his winter scenes, the slack season, resound with the cheerful and 


1 Керогі of Select Committee on the Newfoundland Trade, p. 170. 
2Six Months of a Newfoundland Missionary's Journal in 1835. 
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busy sounds of the settlers, clad in ‘cuffs’ and ‘buskins,’ hauling wood on “catz- 
marans, and furnishing the larder with game; mending nets and furbishiz: 
fishing-gear. If in the poorer and more isolated coves the houses were humb': - 
‘tilts,’ in the older communities of Avalon they were frequently quite substantia! 


The houses in the out-harbor were all built of wood; the better sort were neatly 
shingled; the common houses, or tilts, were covered with boards, or spruce rinds. 
On entering the house, on the one hand was а neat parlour, and on the other a kitchen 
with a very large fireplace called the “chimney-corner.” A neat carpet would cover 
the parlour, but the kitchen-floor would be covered with a blue sand taken from the 
sea-shore, and prettily drawn into diagonal lines, with a broom, by the skill of the 
industrious housewife. One or two sleeping-rooms would be found on the ground 
floor; but the dormitories for the family would generally be upstairs.! The furniture 


was plain, and the beds always clean and comfortable. The merchants’ houses were 
good buildings, well finished and well furnished. 


Cooking-stoves were then [c. 1820] unknown. The fire was made upon the hearth, 
and the wood supported by dog-irons. If the first required a second tier of wood, it 
was supported upon the lower tier, by small sticks called triggers, which were placed 
crossways. A large stick was placed against the back, a smaller one in front, and a lesser 
one still in the middle. The wood was sometimes quite green, and hence making a 
fire was quite an art, and required back-junks, fore-junks, middle-junks, triggers, 
splits, and brands; and the fishermen would sometimes say whoever can build a good 
fire with green fir can build a boat. 


Across the chimney, some seven or eight feet from the hearth, was a bar of wood 
or iron, called the pot-bar. On this pot-bar was hung the cotterall and pot-hooks, 
which sustained the vessels used for culinary purposes. Nobody had an oven, but 
baking was all done in the bake-pot. The food would not always satisfy the appetite 
of the epicure, but it was generally substantial and good. In the winter we would get 
fresh beef, but in the summer season, salt meat was generally used. Bread, that is, 
sea biscuit, was always on the table, and soft bread, or the raised loaf, was used when 
the mistress had time to bake it. Fish, cooked in some way, was used at almost every 
meal, but the toasted fish was truly delicious. Spruce beer was in every house, and was 
freely used by the people. The absence of scurvy in the country may perhaps, in part 
be attributed to the free use of the black-spruce beer. . . . 


A wedding in an out-harbor was quite an affair. Neither a license nor the publica- 
tion of banns was required for performance of marriage; and frequently the minister 
knew nothing about it, until the party arrived at the mission-house. The ceremony 
was usually performed in the church; the flag would be hoisted, at which signal 
almost the whole community would assemble to see the “couple made happy.” As soon 
as the party came out of the church, a number of guns would be fired over the heads of 
the bride and bridegroom, and also over the head of the parson, as a salute, which 
would be occasionally repeated until he reached the house. Here the invitation 
would be given to dinner, which would sometimes be so general as to include all 
hands. At dinner there were great profusion and drinking, as was then the custom; but 
rioting and disturbance of the public peace were not known. It was not the habit of 
Newfoundlanders to insult or annoy any person; much less would they do so in the 
presence of their minister. 

Funerals were always attended by large bodies of people; and particularly was this 
the case if the deceased were an aged person, or much respected in the community. 
Spirits and sweetcake were given at the house. The corpse was always taken into the 
church, where two lessons and the whole funeral service were read, and the entire 
matter made as ceremonious and as imposing as possible. A funeral sermon must 


always be preached ; and however the person might have lived and died, it was expected 
the preacher would preach him into heaven... . 


1 Jukes, J. B., Excursions in Newfoundland, vol. I, р. 20, was horrified in Pouch Cove at having to 
share a bedroom with his hostess and her daughter, an experience for which the celibate chambers 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, had not prepared him. But the women were very modest, entering 
the room after he was asleep and leaving before he awoke. 
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The adult population in the out-harbors had not in their youth the educational 
advantages which are experienced by children in the present day. They had come 
from the rural populations of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and the Channel 
Islands; and, while those countries were then, as now, the land of light and knowledge 
to the wealthy, yet they presented but few opportunities for the poor to acquire even 
the commonest branches of education. It were folly to expect anything else than that 
those uneducated British emigrants would bring with them their national peculiarities, 
and their provincial dialects, which nothing but education could remove. But it was 
questionable, after all, whether their ignorance was more palpable than was the 
ignorance of the peasantry in the districts from whence they emigrated; and certain 
it is, the pronunciation of the English language by the fishermen is no way inferior 
to the pronunciation as heard in many country places in their father-land.! 


Such was the life in the communities of Avalon during the period of transition 
to a predominantly resident fishery. For the settlers, it was a painful period 
because the inexorable fact of settlement still did not receive the official recogni- 
tion which would have led to the systematic development of regular forms of civil 
government and social organization. There were no schools, except an occasional 
‘Sabbath’ school; the churches were still in the ‘missionary’ stage of their develop- 
ment; justices of the peace and constables had only recently replaced the primitive 
rule of the fishing admiral. But the people were there. In 1807, a survey of pos- 
sessions held in Conception Bay showed a considerable permanent population 
in firm ownership of land and property, in many cases handed down to them 
from their forebears.2 Large numbers of immigrants were both the cause and the 
result of sweeping economic changes. 


The Rise of the Seal and Labrador Fisheries 


Not for the last time in Newfoundland’s history was the Island’s economic 
prosperity assured by international conflict. The period of war which ended in 
1815 was the turning point in the long struggle against the English policy of 
retarded colonization. The wars at once created a demand for the Newfoundland 
catch of cod (by hampering the competing fisheries of France and New England). 
This led to the increased independence of the resident fishery in a partial shift 
of the supplying centres from Britain to the Maritime Provinces of Canada and 
the Island itself, and thus, in turn, ended the predominance of the great English 
ship-fishery—the protection of which had been a prime reason for the anti- 
settlement policy. As Chief Justice Reeves stated: 


It is in the memory of several persons when the trade at St. John’s was in the hands 
of five or six merchants; these persons brought out sufficient supplies for the people 
they employed either as servants or boatkeepers to catch fish for freighting their 
own ships. . . . At present the number of persons who can furnish supplies in the 
town of St. John's is so increased, that all monopoly is broken, and a very active 
competition is come in its place. All the consequences of competition have followed; 
the prices of supplies are lowered and boatkeepers less dependent, having more persons 
to take their fish and supply them with necessaries; hence the murmur of the western 


I Wilson, Newfoundland and Its Missionaries, p. 3521: A fellow-clergyman of about the same period 
went further: “Taking the natives generally, I have perceived from personal observation that they 
are superior in manners and speech to the peasantry of many of the country villages of England," 
cited by Tocque, Newfoundland As It Is and As It Was, p. 83. : 

Colonial Office Miscellany, 199, 18. The survey, with its list of property-owning inhabitants, is a 
primary source of great value for the study of the Avalon communities. It is printed in full as Appen- 
dix II, ‘Return of possessions held in the Concepcion Bay.’ 
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merchants against hucksters and adventurers, and hence the notion that the trade is 
ruined, It is true that some of the persons who sell supplies at St. John’s do not 
carry on the fishery, but they sell their supplies to those who do; the produce of the 
fishery is still the object of the trade; fish and oil are still the staple commodities, and 
I do not see but that persons who make it their object to deal in these articles, must 
be reckoned among the encouragers of the fishery, although they do not themselves 
engage in keeping boats or ships. ... As to this mode of carrying on the trade, what- 
ever the West Countrymen may say against those who practice it, they certainly 
introduced it themselves. It is well known at Newfoundland that the most profitable 
way of carrying on the fishery is by supplying boat-keepers and taking in payment for 
the supplies the fish and oil they catch. It was this induced the Western merchants, 
as well as those of Poole, to encourage the settlement of persons there many years 
ago; as these increased, the necessity of bringing men from England must diminish. 
The merchants found it to their interest to promote the former, and it was in vain to 
depend upon regulations to force them to another course. Residency and population 
have increased, because it is generally held the cheapest and most profitable way of 
carrying on the fishery by residents; when this was known, it was easily seen that 
any man who could land at Newfoundland with a cargo of supplies was as fitted for 
carrying on the fishery as a regular bred fisherman; from this observation arose the 
number of adventurers who have of late years come into trade, and who are so much 
censured by the Western merchants for following the example they had set. These new 
comers have mostly resorted to St. John’s and to Conception Вау.1 


Rapidly increasing immigration provided the labour for the expansion of 
the resident fishery.? And as the Shore-fishery grew in relative importance there 
was a sharp decline in the English participation in the bank fishery. Bay Bulls, 
Cape Broyle, Ferryland, Capelin Bay [Calvert], Renews, Fermeuse, and Tre- 
passey, which together formerly supported more than 200 bankers, had almost 
none in 1807. The same period which saw the decline of the British ship-fishery, 
saw the beginning of two great new ship-fisheries, this time prosecuted from 
Newfoundland and made possible by the rapid development of the main Avalon 
settlements as supplying centres. 


The first was the seal-fishery or, as it is variously called, the seal-hunt.3 In 
its early days, the fishery was prosecuted from the shore, both with nets and 
boats. There is an account of this phase of the fishery by a Newfoundland settler, 
J. Bland, in a letter to Governor Gambier in 1802, worth quoting since the taking 
of seals by landsmen is still* far from negligible. 


This adventurous and perilous pursuit is prosecuted in two different ways—during 
the winter months by nets, and from March to June in ice-skiffs. . .. The fishery by nets 
extends from Conception Bay to the Labrador, and in the northern posts there is 
most certainty of success. About fifty pounds weight of strong twine will be required 
to make a net, the half worn small hawsers, which the boats have used in the summer 
fishery, serve for foot ropes; new ratline is necessary for head ropes, and each net is 
required to be about forty fathoms in length, and nearly three in depth. ... 


1(Third) Report of Select Committee on the Newfoundland Trade, р. 167-69. 

2The changing pattern of the fishery is traced in detail by H. A. Innis, The Cod Fishery; sec espe- 
cially Chapter X. 

3There is a short survey, both ecological and biological, by C. W. Andrews, “Тһе Hazardous 
Industry of North Atlantic Sealing,” Bulletin of the New York Zoological Society, vol. LIV (June 
1951), No, 3. Chafe's Sealing Book is a prime statistical source. 

4“Тһе M. V. Catalina Trader has just arrived in St. John’s following a trip along the northeast 
coast where she collected seal pelts from landsmen who took the seals last sealing season. The Trader 
entered port with 6,000 pelts aboard. On her first voyage north she collected about 5,000 seals. The 
Trader will make a third trip to the northern areas to collect more landsmen’s seals. The seal pelts 
will be processed for oil in St. John's and the pelts will then be sent to Bowring's firm in London, 
England, where they will be made into leather or fur products." Evening Telegram, 30 May, 1962. 
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Four or five men constitute a crew to attend about twenty nets, but in brisk sealing 
this number of nets will require a double crew in separate boats. The seals bolt into 
the nets while ranging in the bottom in quest of food, which makes it necessary to 
keep the nets to the ground, where they are made to stand on their legs, as the phrase 
is, by means of cork fastened at equal distances along the head ropes. The net is 
extended at the bottom by a mooring and a killock fixed to each end, and it is fre- 
quently placed in forty fathoms water, for we observe that the largest seals are 
caught in the deepest water. To each end of the head-rope is fixed a line with a pole 
standing erect in the water to guide the sealers to the net, and when these poles are 
torn away by ice, or other accident, they are directed by landmarks and find their nets 
with creepers. The seals, in their efforts to get free, cable the nets at the bottom, and 
none but experienced sealers can disengage them without cutting the net. .. . On the 
Labrador coast the seal fishery begins in November and ends about Christmas, when 
the nets are taken up. With us, it begins about Christmas and continues through the 
winter, the ice in this quarter being seldom stationary for any considerable length 
of time. 

Should strong east and northeast winds prevail through the months of December 
and January, the seals towards the end of the latter month never fail to appear in 
large companies, always going before the wind and ice till they find themselves 
inbayed. The seals upon this coast are of many species; they are classed and dis- 
tinguished by names to be found in the Newfoundland nomenclature, and only 
understood by the Newfoundland naturalists. Tars, Doaters, Gun-swails, and many 
others, breed upon the rocks in the summer season, and may be called natives, but 
these make but little part of our fishery; our dependence rests wholly upon Harps 
and Bedlemers, which are driven by winds and ice from the north-east seas. The 
harp in its prime will yield from ten to sixteen gallons of oil, and the bedlemer, a seal 
of the same species, only younger, from three to seven. About the middle of March 
the female harp whelps upon ice, and, in the course of a few days, becomes reduced 
to less than half of her largest bulk. The male, also, from this period reduces, but 
not in the same proportion. There is, therefore, an evident advantage in catching the 
seals in the winter. ... 

The sealing-adventure by large boats, which sail about the middle of March, has not 
been general longer than nine years. It has been pursued with various success, and un- 
questionably has a tendency to promote the first invention of government beyond 
any other. From two to three thousand men have been employed in this perilous 
adventure, and it may excite surprise that so few fatal accidents have happened... . 
Out of the harbour of Saint John’s this adventure has been followed with uncommon 
spirit.! 


The development of the seal fishery in larger craft was rapid, especially on 


The monotony of a Newfoundland winter is broken during the Christmas holidays, 
when the young men on the North Shore go up the bay to secure a berth to the ice: 


which having been effected they return to finish their winter's work. 


IPrinted by D. W. Prowse, A History of Newfoundland, Appendix IV, p. 419-20. 
2A History of the Island of Newfoundland, p. 421-28. 
JExcursions in Newfoundland, Vol. I, Chapter VIII. 


the Avalon Peninsula. Schooners would be fitted out, provisioned, and supplied 
in full either by their owners, or by merchants hiring them. The crew of from ten 
to thirty men, depending on the size of the vessel, would apply for a berth, the 
price of which varied from ten shillings to four pounds until, in 1902, *berth 
money’ was abolished as a result of a sealers’ strike. Anspach has an account of 
the early days of this phase of the hunt;? J. B. Jukes was one of the first of a 
long line of visitors to the Island who made the trip to the ice and wrote memor- 
ably of his experiences ;3 but it is to the observant eye of the Rev. William Wilson 
that we owe our most searching insight into the role of the great adventure in 
the lives of the communities of Avalon in the first half of the nineteenth century: 
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Early in February, the women prepare the requisite supply of clothing for their 
husbands and sons, particularly their coarse jackets, with cuffs and buskins. About 
the last week of February each man goes to his doctor (for they pay the doctor by 
the year, whether they want his services or not), for a little medicine for the voyage. 
And a little it is, consisting mostly of a little salve, in case of a cut, a little friar's 
balsam in case of a sprain, and, above all, a phial containing a solution of the sulphate 
of zinc, in case of iceblindness. They are now ready to take their departure, But, on 
all the Wesleyan stations, it is customary to have a special sermon preached, and a 
special prayer-meeting held, for and on behalf of those about to be engaged in the 
perilous seal-fishery. On the part of our young men who profess religion, this is 
of great importance, to prepare, or rather to fortify, their minds against the tempta- 
tions to which they are soon to be exposed. The swearing, Sabbath-breaking, drinking, 
and general profanity in the sealing-vessels are truly fearful. They have sometimes 
been called floating hells. True, there are noble exceptions, and particularly in those 
vessels which sail from Conception Bay... . 

The Sabbath being over, the sealers prepare for departure. The men themselves do 
not call the animal they now go to seek, a seal, but a swale or a soil, and the occupa- 
tion, swaling or soiling. About the last of February, hundreds of ice-hunters might be 
scen toiling up the sculping highlands, with their gaffs, and long swaling guns on 
their shoulders, and bearing packs on their backs, in order to Join their respective 
vessels on the first of March, when every man was expected to be in collar for the ice. 

A few days is sufficient to fit out the vessel, which is full timbered, with false 
beams, to resist a side pressure from the ice; and the plank at her bows sheathed 
with wood and plated with iron to bear the friction, as she presses forward. When 
ready for sea, the men are divided into groups, to cut their vessel out of harbor. At 
this time, the ice in the harbors of St. John's, Harbor Grace, Trinity, and other 
places, presents a lively appearance, as hundreds of men, with their loud hurrah, 
and their junction song, “Но, heave ho," work their pit-saws and wield their hatchets, 
to cut the ice, and then with their gaffs and their hand-spikes, push it into open water; 
while the vessels in long line are slowly dragged down the newly made channel, to 
be ready to spread their snowy sails to the first fair breeze that can waft them toward 
their destination in the north. 

In the time of which we are writing, but few of the masters or skippers of ice 
hunters knew anything of navigation; although they were excellent seamen, yet 
sometimes they found it difficult, after being out of sight of land for weeks to 
regain their own shore. 

Their method for calculating for their return was carefully to note the point of their 
departure, and the direction in which the ice drifted. When practicable, they took 
their departure from Bacalieu, which is an island in the drift of Conception and 
Trinity Bays, from which island they steered north-east for the ice: and as the northern 
ice usually drifts to the south-east, in returning they were accustomed to steer north- 
west for the place of their departure. Hence it became a proverb: “Wherever you are, 
steer north-west for Bacalieu." 

In the second or third week in March, the white coats are in their prime, and the 
barking of the dams and the weaker cry of their young unmistakably point out the 
direction the hunter must go, to find the object of his pursuit. His implements are a 
sealing-gaff, a hunting-rope, and a knife. The gaff is a bat of wood, about seven feet 
long, with a hook in one end. This is the instrument with which the seal is killed; it is 
struck on the nose, and one blow will kill a young seal. The knife is to take off the 
pelt, and the rope is to haul the load to the vessel, By the word pelt is meant the skin 
and the fat; for the fat of the seal adheres to the skin, as does fat to the back of the 
hog: when, therefore, it is said such a vessel brought home so many seals, the reader 
must understand, those were only seals’ pelts, for the carcass, which scarcely contains 
a particle of fat, is left upon the ice. . . . 

When the seals are found, they are not always close to the vessel, but have to be 
brought a distance of some miles, when hauling a turn of soils over the big hummocks, 
or ice-hillocks, makes the labor exceedingly toilsome. Sometimes chasms occur, over 
which the men must leap, or move pans of ice with their gaffs so as to form a bridge; 
sometimes slob, or small loose ice covered with snow, intervenes between the larger ice, 
on which, if the hunter should chance to step, he must be extricated by the рай of 


his friend, or he is ingulfed and perishes in the water; not unfrequently, when a distance 
from the vessel, a dense fog arises, or a snow-storm comes on, when the hunter is 
speedily lost, horns are blown, and guns are fired, but they are inaudible by the 
roaring of the wind, and the pittiless pelting of the storm. Lights are shown at night, 
but they are invisible in the snow-drift; deep anxiety is felt by the crew for their 
missing shipmate, and every exertion is made to find him: but the vessel has drifted far 
away, or he-has wandered іп an opposite direction, or fallen through the ice; or over- 
come with fatigue, cold, or hunger, he lies down, and is frozen to death. Seldom does 
a sealing-voyage terminate without some such calamity, or the month of May arrive 
without the bitter intelligence being conveyed to some expectant family, that the wife 
is a widow, and the children orphans. . . 

Early in April, the sealers think of returning home, and reach there about the 
middle of the month. If they have been unsuccessful, or any calamity has happened, 
they enter the harbor as silently as possible; but if they have had a prosperous 
voyage, the flags fly at the masts, and a gun is fired for every hundred seals that has 
been taken on board. 

Formerly, when the vessel arrived, the pelts would be counted, and sold so much 
for each, according to its size; but some of the hunters were guilty of fraud, by leaving 
a portion of fat on the carcass, that the load might be lighter to haul. The seals are 
therefore now all purchased by weight. . . . When the seal-pelts are landed, the 
skinners scrape the fat from the skin, and put it into large vats, where the heat of the 
sun during the earlier months of summer melts it, and it becomes the pale seal-oil, 
which is drawn off in casks, and mostly exported to Europe. The skins are slightly 
salted, and exported to the same countries.! 


The results of the voyage were usually divided into halves, one of which was 
shared among the men, and the other was divided between the captain and the 
merchant in different proportions, according to their agreement or their various 
shares in the risk of the speculative venture.? In Anspach's day, when two voyages 
per spring were common, each trip would average from nine to twelve pounds 
sterling per man.? The precise arrangements and rates varied a good deal from 
time to time and from one ship to another. For example, in 1866, Captain 
Edward White Sr., one of the most successful of the Newfoundland ‘jowlers,’ 
made a special arrangement with Job Brothers of St. John's whereby he would 
receive “ninepence per Seal for all good seals, old and young included, or seven- 
pence for good young Harps and Hoods and one shilling and threepence for all 
old ٗ 94 


Great fortunes were made (and lost) in the Newfoundland seal fishery. Its 
contribution to the economy of the Island was considerable. It broke the long 
winter period of inactivity, and it was one of the few modes of employment which 
actually placed cash in the hands of a people normally paid ‘in kind.’ The fol- 
lowing tables will illustrate the progressive rise of the fishery during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 


Year Catch 
SUL و‎ RO Ы сазаны Cas ria RI Е. 4,900 
ТАТА vei O enia Nia TACs іне e کی چس ھکاس‎ 156,000 
ро ЕНДЕР ہی‎ AI айдыны RES وی ےو‎ cua 221,334 
Р ہی‎ a وکس شی موم ہش یی ایی‎ сомы مرو ہی سی‎ 300,681 
IRIS یی‎ a کی ید مس‎ meh ОЕ نیس‎ OS 557,490 
¡E A A A йы сылар а дала ала uci ae ton 631,385 
LRAT یی‎ ОМОР Fu m MOS سد‎ ады A ане 455,180 


INewfoundland and Its Missionaries, p. 277-85. 

?Jukes, Excursions, Vol. I, p. 259. 

3 History, р. 423. Newfoundland sealers on the ‘Front’ in 1962 averaged $500 per man. 
4MS,.in the possession of С. M. Story. 
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The participation in the seal fishery of the communities of Avalon, particulari? 


St. John's and Conception Bay settlements, is suggested by the following tab’? 
for 1844. 


Place Ships Men 

LAMA A 0,3 121 3.773 
COS A A o RO БС RIO AI 48 1,377 
Carbonear............ e eei hei nos AREE АЖ EU Je ілі. 52 1,469 
о Re ne ОАА a 43 1,385 
Port de Grave.......... es سرد‎ ы ERI IR ir E 10 279 
Bay Roberts.................. تر سے‎ E E СТЕ EELS 11 302 
a НЕ AAA RAN وہ‎ 253 


In the same year, 64 ships and 1,687 men sailed to the ice from all other ports in 


Newfoundland: ample evidence of the dominant position held by the Avalon 
communities. 


The mid-century years were the great ones for the Newfoundland seal hunt. 
with the boisterous sealers thronging the streets of St. John’s, Brigus, Harbour 
Grace, and other ports as they joined their vessels. Normally, they sailed from 
the central port of their districts; but it was not unknown for sealers to travei 
from their villages to ‘sign on’ with celebrated captains—the Blandfords, the 
Dawes, the Whites, Jackmans, and Keans. The isolation of the people of the 
fishing settlements was briefly broken. Edmund Gosse has a vivid account of 


the Carbonear scene as recorded by his father, Philip Henry Gosse, a clerk with 
the Poole firm of Slade: 


The preparation of the seal-fleet for starting was the busiest time of the year to 
him, the North Shore, and particularly Carbonear, being, from the Ist to the 17th of 
March, all alive with a very active, noisy, rude, and exacting population. During this 
fortnight, life was a purgatory for the clerks, who were besieged from morning till 
night by these vociferous and fragrant fellows. By St. Patrick’s Day, however, it was 
a point of honour for all the sealers to have sailed, and thence, until the middle of 
April, when the more fortunate schooners began to return, the counting-house kept a 
sort of holiday. Then, once more, a press of work set in. The seal-pelts brought home 
were delivered in tale, all the accounts incurred had to be paid them. This had to be 
done partly in cash—the Spanish dollar of four shillings and twopence sterling 
passing for five shillings—and partly in goods, which involved more “notes.” The 
planters’ accounts, too, had to be squared, and the profit or loss on the voyage of 
each determined. ... 

In the coves round about, and especially along the “North Shore"—that is, the 
coast of Conception Bay which stretched from Carbonear to Point Baccalao, an 
iron-bound, precipitous shore, much indented with small inlets, but containing no 
harbours for ships—along this North Shore, there resided a hardy population, 
mainly English and Protestant, who possessed no schooners, but held small sailing- 
boats, with which, mostly by families, they pursued the cod-fishery in the bay. ... 
Many of the North Shore men were tall, well-made, handsome fellows, singularly 
simple and guileless, with a marked aversion and dread of the Irish population of the 
harbours, to whom their peculiarities of idiom and manners afforded objects of 
current ribaldry. In the spring, as they had no resources at home, these mild giants 
shipped with the planters for the ice, and during the noisy first fortnight of March, 
when the crews “came in collar,” as their arrival was called, the port was resounding 
every night with shouts and cries and responses, bandied from vessel to vessel, 

nicknames, ribald jokes, and opprobrious epithets showered on the inoffensive heads 
of the poor meek men from the North Shore. Their dialect was peculiar. It sounded 
particularly strange in the ears of the Irish, although it was really equally diverse 
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from that of any English peasantry. One of its traits was an inability to pronounce 
the th, which became ¢ or d. Most of them were Wesleyans, and it was amusing to 
hear them fervently singing hymns in their odd language:— 


“De ting my God dut hate, 
Dat I no more may do.”’! 


The excitement and interest aroused by the annual seal hunt was only partly 
a matter of financial investment—though the myriad of associated activities, 
such as ship-building, sail-making, coopering, oil-processing, made it an impor- 
tant part of the Island’s economy. It is a great adventure, and “the interest of 
every individual to the north of St. John's, from the richest to the poorest, was... 
so interwoven with it, that its prosecution and results, caused more speculation, 
more anxiety, more excitement and solicitude, than perhaps does any other single 
branch of ٗ 1427 

After the turn of the half-century, the number of vessels and men prosecuting 
the seal fishery declined.? One cause was the introduction of large steamships 
in the 1860's, the famous Wooden Walls,* requiring an investment difficult to 
recoup in the off-season, for few of the great ships were designed for anything 
other than the seal fishery and arctic and antarctic voyages. Secondly, the long 
years of wasteful slaughter and the increasing efficiency in locating the great 
herds with spotter planes led to a decline in the yield, a decline still not arrested 
though increasingly serious. 

The second great fishery which arose in the nineteenth century was the 
Labrador fishery, prosecuted from Newfoundland ports. Once again interna- 
tional conflict provided the opportunity for the Island's economic expansion. 
The difficulties which the*war years brought to the French fisheries in the New 
World opened new grounds to the Newfoundland fishermen, especially north- 
ward from Conception Bay to the French Shore. “The number of vessels em- 
ployed on the north east shore is considerably increased," stated a contemporary 
report. “It is scarcely necessary to say that it is attended with less expense and 
risque than the English ship-fishery. It is also more convenient to the planters as 
lying within the compass of their limited means and being connected with the 
seal fishing in the spring of the year, as both are carried on by the same vessels."5 
And, the same report continues, “the chief part of this fishery is carried on from 
Conception Bay where the planters are more independent than in the other 
districts." Whole families moved north, the men to fish and the women and 
children to split and dry the fish. It was the beginning of what Anspach$ knew 
as the ‘northern fishery.” Much of the catch was cured in the familiar manner at 


Life of Philip Henry Gosse, р. 49-50. 

?Wilson, Newfoundland and Its Missionaries, p. 276. 

3In 1962 only two vessels sailed from Newfoundland, one from St. John's and one from Carbonear, 
each with about sixty men. The half-dozen vessels operating from Halifax in the Gulf fishery are 
manned, and commanded, by Newfoundland sealers. 

‘There is an account, based on a contemporary journal, of one of these trips by G. M. Story, 
"A Voyage to the Ice in 1871," The Newfoundland Record (May 1962), vol. 1, no. 3. Among the many 
books dealing with this last phase of the fishery are G. A. England's Vikings of the Ice, especially 
interesting for its record of sealers’ vocabulary, and W. H. Greene's The Wooden Walls Among the 
Ice Floes. See also numerous articles in The Book of Newfoundland (ed. J. R. Smallwood). 

5Colontal Office Papers, p. 194, 45, cited by Innis, The Cod Fishery, p. 305. 


History, p. 443. 


the northern stations; sometimes, however, it was simply split, salted, and dis- 
posed in layers in vats and then shipped back to the home ports as green fis 
The procedure then was to moor the vessel alongside the fishing stage, close to 


... an oblong square low vessel of boards, so loosely joined at the bottom as to let 
the sea water run through it. This vessel, called Бат” horn, probably a corruption of 
the French Rincoir, is fastened to the wharf’s or stage’s head. The fish is thrown, one 
by one, into the Ram’s horn, where there are three men standing up to their knees 
in the water, two of whom rub, shake, and clean the fish with mops; this is afterwards 
thrown up by the third man on a kind of scaffold, half-way to the top of the wharf 
or stage, where it is received by other men, and by them thrown on the wharf's or 
stage's head. Here it is put into wheel or hand barrows, and carried to a covered part 
of the wharf, or a side of the stage, laid in a long even bulk, and thus left to drain. 


The following day, if the weather is favourable, the fish is spread on flakes, and the 
usual process is used until it is completely 11,1 


The re-occupation by the French of the Petit Nord following the Napoleonic 
wars forced the Newfoundland fishermen (except, of course, the still small 
resident population of the northeast coast) still farther north, to the Straits of 
Belle Isle and the Labrador. In the words of a contemporary, ““The Labrador 
fishery... has, since 1814, increased more than sixfold, principally in consequence 
of our fishermen being driven from the grounds now occupied by the French.” 


And now began the great Newfoundland Labrador fishery. For more than 
a century and a half И was to play an enormous role in the economic and social 
life of the Avalon communities north of St. John’s. The sealing vessels having 
discharged their catches, “‘the same schooners, commanded by the same skippers. 
but with newly selected crews, were fitted out on exactly the same system of 
credit as before, with the same bustle. By the middle of June, all had sailed for 
Labrador, where they remained, catching and curing fish, until October, when 
they brought their produce back.”3 It was an annual re-enactment of the old 


English ship-fishery, only this time Labrador was the ‘summer fishing station,” 
and Newfoundland the base of operation. 


There had, of course, been a considerable Labrador fishery before this develop- 
ment took place. American vessels had long been fishing the northern waters 
(usually with large seines), and in 1806 there was a resident population of 489 
manning a number of fishery posts established by such firms as (from England), 
Noble and Pinson, William Codner and Company, Grange and Nash, John 
Slade and Company, Dormer and Richards, B. Lester and Company, and 
Richard Tory; (from Jersey), Robert Berteau, Simon du Bois, Falle and Durrell, 
L. Kidville, and Emery and Best.4 But the appearance of Newfoundlanders in 
large numbers was a nineteenth century phenomenon. 

The Newfoundland Labrador fishery was of two kinds, the ‘stationer’ fishery, 
and the ‘floater’ fishery. The first was prosecuted in small boats from the shore 
by families attached to fishing establishments; the second was prosecuted by 
the crews of the Labrador schooners, not always attached to particular shore 


establishments, catching their fish wherever they could get it and often taking 
it direct to Newfoundland ports to be cured. 


!Anspach, History, p. 444-45. 

2Cited by Innis, The Cod Fishery, р. 308, 
3Gosse, Life of Philip Henry Gosse, p. 49. 
4Gosling, Labrador, p. 389. 
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The stationers, with their household belongings, including dogs and goats, 
used to transport themselves to the Labrador in sailing vessels, mostly small 
schooners. It was an immense annual migration. Prowse has an anecdote which 


recalls the scene: 


I have a lively remembrance of one episode in this Labrador emigration. All the first 
three weeks of November 1868 there was terrible anxiety in Brigus about William John 
Rabbit’s brig, Hunter; she was known to be an old vessel, and was much overdue. 
Everyone had faith in William John, but his coming was long delayed. All day long 
the distracted relatives strained their eyes for a vision of the Hunter coming up the Bay. 
The vessel was short-handed and full of women and children. By many she was 
given up for lost; women went about wringing their hands, weeping and wailing and 
lamenting for the dead. One morning I was awakened by an unusual noise and dis- 
turbance in the settlement; it was just daylight. As I peered through the window 1 
saw a bare-headed fellow, with his garments loose about him, mad as an Indian 
Fakir, rushing through the streets, shouting at the top of his voice, “The Hunter is 
coming! The Hunter is coming!” 

The shout electrified Brigus; women and men half dressed, wild with intense excite- 
ment, rushed out to see her; and in a short time the battered old brig was seen 
slowly coming round the point; her sails hung about her loose and ragged, her old gear 
was weather-beaten and dilapidated, her stumpy spars bore only her topsails; but 
what joy! what intoxication of delight! that clumsy old vessel brought to Brigus on 
that fine sunny November morning. 

With many others I went on board the Hunter, and as long as I live I shall never 
forget the scene—the women and children, goats, pigs, and dogs, crowded in her 
hold. After seeing and smelling, I believe I can now form an idea of the horrors of 
the middle passage, and the odours and sufferings of the chained negroes in the 
slaver's 1011 


There was scarcely a settlement of Avalon, north of St. John’s, which did 
not participate in this great fishery. “Planters from Conception Bay were 
amongst the first pioneers; to-day the contingent from Harbour Grace, Car- 
bonear, Brigus, Bay Roberts, Port de Grave, Harbour Main, Holyrood, Bona- 
vista, Twillingate, and Fogo form the bulk of the Newfoundland fishermen on 
the Labrador coast.”2 These words, written in 1895, suggest the place of the 
fishery in the economy and life of the Avalon communities. Legislation against 
overcrowding of passenger vessels mitigated some of the hardships of the voyage 
around the turn of the century; no legislation could preserve the fishery itself; 
and the visitor to Conception Bay homes today is reminded of the old days only 
by the presence, just inside the back door, of a large ‘Labrador sea-chest.”* 


The same visitor will notice in the coves and harbours the mouldering hulls 
of the once great Labrador ‘floater’ fleet. This phase of the fishery has recently 
been described, in a pioneering essay, by W. A. Black: 


During the peak of the floater fishery, flotillas of schooners set sail from St. John's, 
Harbour Grace, Port Union, Catalina, Bonavista, Twillingate and from numerous 
small ports on the east coast of Newfoundland. On the Labrador coast the schooners 
congregated at numerous harbors, especially among the islands. It was customary for 
30 to 40 schooners to operate from such harbors as Indian Harbour, Batteau, Spotted 


IProwse, History of Newfoundland, (1895), р. 603. 

?Ibid., p. 602. 

3This year about 200 [planters] will go north [to the Labrador fishing stations on the S.S. B 
Evening Telegram, 26 May 1962. urgeo), 


4See Appendix III for a list of Labrador ‘stationer’ fishing stations and supplying merchants and 
agents. 
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Islands, Grady and Packs, to name only a few. The floaters, often from the same 
home port, were in the habit of visiting the same harbors year after year. This practice 
made them familiar with the fishing areas. If the fishery was poor, they navigated 
passages that had been proven safe by previous experience. Generally they occupied 
the more seaward harbors and rarely entered the bays except to secure firewood. 
Communications concerning the condition of the fishery were passed by word of 
mouth from skipper to skipper of passing vessels. 

The difficulties of navigating an uncharted coast that abounded with rocks, 
experienced heavy coastal fogs, and was subject to sudden gales—80 schooners were 
lost in severe gales that swept the coast between October 12 and 15, 1885— led to 
the use of certain harbors as focal or rallying points. It was not unusual for 25 
schooners to lie in Indian Harbour while within a radius of 5 miles 300 more would 
be waiting a week or more for fine sailing weather to cross Groswater Bay. ... 

The floater crews “went in collar," or were taken on, from May 1 to 10; a period of 4 
to 8 weeks was necessary to outfit the vessel. .. . The vessels set sail for the Labrador 
coast during the last week of June or the first week of July, the date of departure 
depending on the weather. About a week later, the vessels anchored in a sheltered 
harbor and the cod-traps were placed in the water where cod were reported to be 
running. ... If the cod-run was exceptionally good a full voyage might be made in 3 
to 4 weeks. The floater then returned to his home port in August. The fish might be sold 
immediately in salt bulk, or the fishermen might decide to ‘make’ or cure the fish 
during September and October before selling it. In a year when the run of trapfish was 
poor, the floater fishermen continued fishing with trawls, handlines, and jiggers 
until the end of September or October. To make a full voyage with this equipment 
took considerably longer, so that the cure might not be completed until mid- 
November.... 

The codtrap berths were graded choice, prime, seconds, and fly, in that order, 
according to the run of fish taken from them. The choice berths provided large 
catches and were fairly dependable from year to year; the fly berths provided poor 
catches even when the coast experienced a good run of fish. . . . The floater fishermen 
recognized the coastal area, not so much by names on a map, but by the names of 
the cod berths. The Newfoundland floaters often called an island by several names, 
depending on the origin of the floater's crew. When a berth was discovered, it was 
given a distinctive name, such as “Lady Bight,” “Crack in the Wall," “Pot of Gold," 
“Pidgeon Gulch,” “Golden Slipper," and so on. Many of these have been known 
for over half a century. . . .1 

The major floater area extended from Groswater Bay to Mugford Tickle. ... 

As the floater fishery was an extension of the inshore fishery carried on around the 
shores of the island of Newfoundland, the schooners were used as a mobile base of 
operations, and therefore represented the major piece of capital equipment. .. . 
About 85 per cent of the schooners were built in Newfoundland . . . , mostly in the 
scattered outports around the eastern coast of Newfoundland... . As floater fishermen 
were concerned chiefly with the production of the Labrador semi-dry or ordinary cure, 
this type of cure amounted to 95 per cent of the total floater production. . . . Prior to 
World War 1, Conception Bay and St. John's were the main bases of the floater 
operations. The gradual migration of the industry northward to Bonavista and 
Notre Dame Bays was caused mainly by the expansion of the inshore fishery in the 
Conception Bay area and also by increasing economic opportunity in the St. John's 
area, . 

The share system, or the division of the catch among members of the crew, was a 
method of sharing the costs of production. . . . After deduction of costs, the profits 
were shared among the crewmen. The estimated share of costs and profits was com- 
puted on the basis of the catch. The fisherman’s gross wage was thus based on the 
actual catch of fish, as the fishery was not prosecuted on a cash basis. The importance of 
the share system was emphasized by the fact that floater crews were known as share- 
men rather than as fishermen. . . . In a merchant-owned vessel with one trap boat 


< 


¡The naming of fishing berths is a common practice among Newfoundland fishermen in all parts 


of the Island. See Е. R. 
Maps, v. 
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Seary, Toponymy of the Island of Newfoundland, Checklist No. 1, Sources 1, 


and a 12-man crew, there were considered to be 25 half-shares. In a catch of 1,200 
quintals, the shares and the catch were distributed as follows: The merchant required 
for the vessel a half-share from each shareman or 1ز‎ half-shares or 528 quintals. 
The trap boat was credited with a half-share or 48 quintals. The floater skipper 
received a full share or 96 quintals. Of the remaining 528 quintals, each shareman 
received a half-share or 48 quintals. . . . There were numerous minor variations.! 


At the peak of the Labrador fishery, between 1894 and 1908, it was prosecuted 
by 1,400 vessels and over 8,000 sharemen; stationers comprised a summer 
fishing population of an additional several thousand. Average annual production 
during these years was almost a million and a half quintals. One of the first 
fruits of Confederation with Canada in 1949 was the destruction of the Labrador 
fishery. Newfoundland became part of the high cost dollar area, with its 
fishing industry requiring higher prices for a low-grade product. Five vessels 
sailed from Newfoundland to the Labrador in 1954. It was the end of an industry 
that had been in operation for almost two centuries.? 


The Pattern of Settlement and Community Development 


The general pattern of the early settlement of the Avalon Peninsula will be 
clear from Part I of this study, and the development of the communities will be 
explained, in large part, by preceding sections of Part II. Phase one consisted 
in the planting, in the early 17th century, of the six colonies of North Falkland, 
between Trinity and Bonavista bays; Cuper’s Cove or Harbour Grace Colony 
between Trinity and Conception bays; St. John’s Colony between Conception 
Bay and Petty Harbour; Lord Baltimore’s colony between Petty Harbour and a 
headland south of Renews, and, south of South Falkland, Vaughan’s colony at 
Trepassey. All but English were crowded out. Phase two began in mid-century 
when the six original colonies either vanished or merged into a single fishing 
colony, uncertainly governed, harassed both by war and restrictive legislation, 
and largely comprised of transitory fishermen but with a growing nucleus of 
stubbornly resident settlers. From this twilight period (late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries) emerged the communities whose primary occupations have 
been sketched, a necklace of villages along a rocky perimeter. 


The evidence, such as it is, suggests a meaningful demarcation of the settle- 
ments into three, or perhaps four, groupings. That evidence it is impossible to 
present here in full. It is partly the result of sampling studies of population 
spread from certain key nuclear settlements, too detailed (and in any case in- 
complete) for inclusion;3 study of characteristic concentration on specific 
occupations and natural resources in different areas; incomplete but suggestive 
analysis of religious distribution and racial origin; and certain even less tangible, 


1“Тһе Labrador Floater Cod Fishery,” Annals of the Association of American Geographers, vol. 50 
(1960), no. 3, p. 267-93. nin 

There are indications that a modest revival of the Labrador fishery may be imminent. 

3Based on analysis of Lists of Electors, in conjunction with official census returns since 1857 
From the latter, the figures for the Avalon communities have been extracted for inclusion as Appendix 
IV, “Population of the Avalon settlements, 1857-1955," They are worth careful study. 
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but none the less marked, signs observed over some years of personal obser*?" 
tion. The proposed groupings are not contradicted, but are confirmed, by t^* 
linguistic survey. They are as follows: 

First, the district of Ferryland, stretching along the Southern Shore of tê 
Peninsula of Avalon from Trepassey to the western extremity of the district © 
St. John's West. Once the centre of a flourishing Bank fishery (and the site 0! 
the earliest official colonies), the district has since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century depended on its rich inshore fishery and the prosecution, i^ 
Western boats, of the fishery off St. Mary’s Bay. Participation in the seal fisher; 
has not been considerable since the early days of the hunt. The people are, and 
for long have been, predominantly Irish in origin and Roman Catholic in religion. 


Second, the districts of St. John’s East and West, embracing nearby coasta! 
communities and the settlements stretching along the southern shore of Concep- 
tion Bay towards Holyrood at the head of the Bay. Through the capital city. 
St. John’s, the area has always been the chief supplying centre of the Island, the 
seat of such government as existed, and the chief centre of secondary industry 
Blessed, by eastern Newfoundland standards, with fertile soil, its outlying parts 
were the first to develop agriculture on any scale. Its people in religion and origi 
are mixed. An almost continuous flow of ‘outport’ stock into the capital is 
marked feature of its history. Before the rise of the west coast town of Corner 
Brook and the structural economic shift to a predominantly Canadian trade. 
St. John’s (apart from two or three of the larger Conception Bay communities} 
was the point of contact between Newfoundland and the outside world. 


Third, a more varied district comprising Harbour Main — Bell Island, Brigus, 
Port de Grave, and Harbour Grace. Its population is mixed in origin and 
religion, though (as elsewhere) homogeneous settlements occur. Historically, 
the area has relied chiefly on the shore, seal, and Labrador fisheries. Certain 
favoured areas (Brigus, Cupids) have some farming, and secondary industry 


occurs sporadically. Harbour Grace is its chief community, though its domina- 
tion is less marked than it once was. 


Finally, there is the district of Carbonear — Bay de Verde. The town of 
Carbonear is, as it has always been, the chief centre, and its population is mixed 
in origin and religion. The Bay de Verde area comprising the celebrated North 
Shore, traditionally English and Protestant, is known for the fishing enterprise 
of its people. 


More detailed and sophisticated studies may well modify these proposed 
groupings. 

It will be observed that the Avalon settlements facing Placentia Bay and 
Trinity Bay have been omitted from this study, though they were included in 
the investigations upon which the study is based. It was felt that these com- 


munities belong properly to the great bays upon which they are economically 
dependent and with whose histories theirs is intertwined. 


Demarcation of the settlements according to religious denominations and 
the equation of religion and racial origin were made by quite early observers. 
Tocque,! for example, remarked: “The Roman Catholics are Irish and descend- 
ants of Irish; the Episcopalians, Methodists, and Congregationalists are English 
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V Newfoundland As It Was and As It Is, р. 366. 
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and the descendants of English and Jersey; the Presbyterians are principally 
Scotch and their descendants.” The following is the religious census of the 


relevant districts for 1857 :1 


Free 
District Population С. of Е. AC. Wesley Kirk Kirk Congreg. 
St. John's East................ 175325 3,493 11,867 1,303 208 256 225 
St. John's West.............. ВЕ — 2,162 ^. 10,038 579 92 169 92 
Harbour Main................ 5,380 1,160 4,153 71 2 — — 
Port de Grave.................. 6,489 2,726 1.037 2.112 1 — 13 
Harbour Grace................ 10,067 5,490 3,390 1,112 2 73 6 
o | Lure مکی‎ 5,233 791 2,582 1,859 — 1 — 
Bay de Verde.................. 6,221 446 1,583 4,191 — 1 — 
ری‎ E нганы... 5,228 127 5,093 8 — SER 2.54 


But while Tocque’s correlation of religious denomination with country or origin 
no doubt holds true generally, it must, as he himself recognized, frequently be 
qualified. For speaking of Conception Bay communities, he observed: “Тһе 
original inhabitants [of Holyrood and Harbour Main, both predominantly 
Catholic in his day] were from England and Jersey, and their descendants in- 
formed me that they had been brought up in the Church of England, but owing 
to their not being visited by any Protestant Minister they were induced to join 
the Roman Catholic Church. . . . These places are now principally inhabited 
by persons from the “Emerald Isle’ and natives.”2 

Systematic study of family names has not yet been undertaken in Newfound- 
land, and consequently any generalization on the relation between names and 
origin is insecurely based. To the brief remarks on the subject in Part I of this 
study, only this can be added: sampling investigation of the official polling lists 
suggests the possibility of tracing the movement of people from the older centres 
of population to neighbouring communities. It should be possible to trace the 
spread of population from, for example, Brigus to the nearby settlements or 
from Harbour Grace, gradually forming an almost continuous string of com- 
munities stretching along the perimeter of the Peninsula, spreading linearly 
from the original focal points of early settlement.3 

Though one might, on a priori grounds, have expected the communities of 
Avalon to be isolated stagnant settlements, in fact there has been quite remark- 
able and continuous interchange and shift of population throughout their 
recorded history. Thus, though St. John’s is an ancient city, its population has 
been so repeatedly refreshed by the influx of ‘outport’ stock that the inquirer 
might be hard put to find ten citizens in a row, both of whose grandparents were 
born in the capital. And even when seasonal visitations did not lead to permanent 
moves, they modified the effects of physical separation of communities. Joint 
participation in the great fisheries, seasonal employment in the mines of Bell 


¡Today, more than a century later, the-only significant change in the denominational balance of 
the Avalon communities has been the increase in such “miscellaneous” Protestant groups as the Sal- 
vation Army, Pentecostals, and Seventh Day Adventists. 

21614., p. 122-23. 

3Such special problems as the incidence of Jersey and the other Channel Islands family names have 
received some attention. See H. W. Le Messurier, “The Early Relations between Newfoundland and 
the Channel Islands," The Geographical Review (December 1916), vol. 2; A. M. Ayre, Newfoundland 
Names (n.p., n.d.). 1 
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Island,! the woods, or on the Mainland have made Newfoundlanders one о? gx 
most mobile of people and the despair of employers through the still comm" Р 
desire to “go home for the winter.’ And it is this which has also helped to modi 
though not to cancel out, that separateness of the people of different af 
remarked long ago by Wix: “The inhabitants of Conception Bay, althoug!? 3 
neck of land of only a few miles extent separates them from Trinity Bay, dii 
from the inhabitants of the latter, as much as if they were of a distant natio? 


the same may be said of the difference between those who live in Placentia a£- 
those who live in Fortune Bay.”2 


The great majority of the settlers, wherever they came from, belonged to t=? 
peasantry of their countries of origin. Among the Scots and the Jerseymen, 4 
higher proportion was middle class. Outside St. John's and a few of the large? 
centres, the growth of a middle class was slow: a typical community моиш? 
consist of a few planters and fishermen. Conditions generated a rigid and per- 
manent division with few or no intervening gradations. The lack of schools аг2 
the poverty of the people made it difficult for the majority to rise, if rising it can 
be called, above the conditions into which they had been born. Those who suc- 


ceeded rarely remained in their communities, and Newfoundland, like Scotland. 
became famous for its ‘human exports.’ 


In the capital, and also to some extent in such communities as Harbour Grace 
and Carbonear, a more complex society developed quite early in the nineteenth 
century. Tocque describes four classes: “The principal merchants [the "Fishoc- 
гасу”], high officials of Government, and some of the lawyers and medica! 
men. ... The small merchants, large shopkeepers, some of the lawyers and 
doctors, and secondary officials .. . . Grocers, masters, mechanics, and schooner- 
holders.... The fishermen . . . . The first and second classes rarely, if ever, hold 
any social intercourse with the others. There is no colony belonging to the British 
Empire where influence and name tend so much to form caste in society, and 
where it is more regarded.”3 This small, dominant minority, with its economic 
and, for many years, its political control over the Island, developed, with eyes 
turned to Britain, a rudimentary culture of its own, centred on Government 
House and its entourage. It was, as one might expect, a derivative culture and 
stood in marked contrast to the folk-culture of the outports with their richness 
in song, ballad, proverb, tale, and customary observances. Until recently, sons 
of merchants were apt to spend their.childhood in England being educated 
before returning to Newfoundland to enter business. Until quite late in the 


nineteenth century, their apartments were almost invariably located over their 
business premises. 


The establishment of Mr. Elson in Carbonear was composed of two contiguous 
buildings—the upper house, where the family resided, and where the head of the 
firm slept; and the lower house, where all the clerks slept and boarded, and where 
Mr. Elson took his meals with them, spending the day from breakfast-time till about 


¡Since 1895. “The miners and surfacemen in former Years were engaged in two six-monthly shifts, 
the first comprising those who went fishing in the summer and worked in the mines in the winter, 
and the second those who worked ín the woods in the winter and in the mines in the summer. 
Newfoundland Royal Commission 1933 Report, p. 157. The several thousand Bell Island miners now 
employed are, of course, primarily miners; but many of them still commute on weekends to their 
Conception Bay homes. 

2Six Months of a Newfoundland Missionary's Journal, p. 168. 

3Newfoundland As It Is and As It Was, р. 86-7. 
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eleven o’clock at night. The lower house, a large but low structure of wood, was 
old and ramshackled; the only ornament on its rude colonial front opposite the 
counting-house, was an antique sundial. Immediately before this fagade, and running 
along its entire extent, was a raised platform of boards, known as “the gallery," so 
old and rotten that in a year or two it was cleared away and replaced by a walk of 
hard gravel. On this platform it was usual for the officials to assemble, as well as all 
those captains of ships in port who were free of Mr. Elson’s table, at one o’clock, 
when a bell aloft was rung as the signal for dinner. .. . What society Carbonear pos- 
sessed was mainly to be met with in the houses of the planters, several of whom were 
wealthy and hospitable.! 


The growth of population in the nineteenth century, together with the diversi- 
fication of the fishing economy and associated activities, led also to a more 
flexible or at least a more varied social structure. At the same time there was a 
gradual introduction of educational and other services which brought a greater 
degree of civility to the communities of Avalon. 


Schools had long been in the list of desiderata noted by clergymen of all 
denominations, and it was largely through the religious denominations that they 
eventually came into being and continued to prosper. With the foundation of 
‘The Society for Educating the Poor of Newfoundland’ in 1823, the systematic 
establishment of schools rapidly advanced.? Religious differences sometimes led 
to difficulties, eventually solved by the setting up of an entirely denominational 
system of education which remains substantially unchanged in our own day. 
From their earliest days, the schools in the major Avalon communities were 
often staffed by schoolmasters from outside Newfoundland. Protestant schools 
in St. John’s, Harbour Grace, Carbonear, and elsewhere frequently drew a 
substantial proportion of their teachers from England and Scotland, a practice 
which declined only during the Second World War. The Irish Christian Brothers 
and the Sisters of Mercy still maintain their traditional contribution to the 
education of Roman Catholic children. Since the 1930’s, the proportion of 
Brothers from the United States has become considerable. Higher education had 
to be sought outside the Island until 1926, when a university college was estab- 
lished in St. John’s, which was raised to a degree-conferring institution in 1949. 
The centralization of high-school students in ‘regional high schools’ is the most 
recent development in Newfoundland education. 


Religious conflict has frequently been seen as the almost Marxist explanation 
in the development of Newfoundland social institutions and politics. Its relevance 
is certainly not to be underrated. Gosse recorded that “there existed іп New- 
foundland in 1827, among the Protestant population of the island, an habitual 
dread of the Irish as a class, which was more oppressively felt than openly 
expressed. . . . It was very largely this dread which impelled me to forsake 
Newfoundland, as a residence, іп 1835.”3 But Gosse was unfortunate in having 
arrived in Newfoundland at a time and in a place where religious rivalry, largely 
caused by the waves of Irish immigration, was at its height. Besides, it may be 
that Gosse was not the most impartial of witnesses. To the question, how he 


ILife of Philip Henry Gosse, p. 37, 47. See also Devine, Ye Olde St. John's. 

?In the few years following, schools were opened in St. John's, Harbour Grace, Trinity, Bonavista, 
and other places. See Proceedings of The Society for Educating the Poor of Newfoundland, Third 
Report of the Committee, 1826. F. W. Rowe's, History of Education in Newfoundland is the standard 
work on the subject. 

3Llfe of Philip Henry Gosse, p. 43. 
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liked Newfoundland, the young clerk replied: “І see little in it, except dogs af > 
Irishmen.” In his latter years, the great naturalist often returned, in his mind. ~~ 
his Carbonear years of long ago, and his son, Edmund Gosse, has charming 2 
recorded childhood memories of his father's Newfoundland experiences.! | 

Newfoundland early became the scene of missionary activity, which increas=~ 
in intensity as the eighteenth century drew to a close. There was a reside” * 
Anglican clergyman at St. John’s as early as 1699, and one at Harbour Grace کر‎ 
1766; they and their successors ministered as best they could to such commun?” 
ties as they were able to visit, until a more adequately organized church structus* 
could be erected. The growth of the Irish population in the eighteenth centur> 
led, in 1784, to the appointment of a Prefect Apostolic of the Island, thoug 
before that date Roman Catholic priests had been active among their peop!e. 
Methodism was introduced to the Island in 1765: Newfoundland was the first 
overseas mission ground ever occupied by the Wesleyan Church 


The churches rapidly established themselves in the communities of Avalon 


and petty persecutions; just as, from a somewhat later period, one could compile 
a catalogue of occasions when religious differences became involved in politica! 
and economic cross-currents. It would be equally easy, with no more ‘selection’ 
of the evidence, to present an opposing picture of Christian 'sweetness and light 
in denominational relations. The truth, as usual, lies somewhere in between, 
perhaps in the area of this anecdote—a little wry, but unmistakably human— 
from the first experience of a Methodist minister, the Rev. William Wilson, tn 
Petty Harbour, a town equally divided into Roman Catholics and Anglicans. 


Petty Harbor is nine miles from St. John's. . . . This was truly mission ground, 
where we both had to toil and suffer. Newfoundland is justly proverbial for its 
hospitality; and in the out-harbors, every house is, or may be, the stranger's home. 


Petty Harbour was an exception. The people would come to hear us preach, but none 
would invite us to their table.3 


As for the ferocity of Newfoundland politics, it depends on the measure one 
is using. Jukes, who visited the Island at a particularly excited period in its 
political history, thought that “scenes quite as bad have taken place at elections 
at home, more especially, I believe, in Ireland; but they naturally produce more 
excitement in a scattered and usually tranquil population.” It may be questioned 
whether a Newfoundland election, at its worst, would merit the second page of. 
say, a contemporary Montreal newspaper. 


Prominent among the nineteenth-century institutions which developed in 
Newfoundland, and nowhere more vigorously than on the Avalon Peninsula. 
were such societies as the Benevolent Irish Society, the Star of the Sea Associa- 
tion, the Orange Society, and a dozen other fraternal and charitable organtza- 
tions. These provided the people with a sense of cohesion and comradeship. 


i“Prefatory Note," Prowse's History of Newfoundland, p. ix-xi. 


2There are convenient summary histories of the major denominations in the second edition of 
Prowse's History, Chap. XIX-XXII. 


3 Newfoundland and its Missionaries, p. 251-2. | 


4Excursions, Vol. 1, p. 239. Тһе investigations of professional historians have revolved so weari- 


somely around Newfoundland political history that we consign the subject, with relief, to the 
Bibliography. 
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and the communities with an elaborate secular ceremonial, which supported 
and coloured an otherwise socially uneventful daily round. To some extent they 
provided, too, the place of municipal government, which, outside St. John’s, is 
a product of the post-Confederation era. 

An account of that era is beyond the scope of this inquiry, concerned as it is 
chiefly with the historical and the historically important economic and social 
factors which shaped the communities of Avalon. From an economist’s view- 
point, it has been surveyed in a recent study.! The opening words of the Preface 
to that study provide the relevant generalization: 

The twentieth century has seen Newfoundland advance from almost complete 
dependence on the fisheries to a state of economic diversification that has given us 
many of the trappings of a modern industrial society. The pace of economic, social, 
and political change has been particularly rapid since Newfoundland entered into 
union with Canada in 1949. This new era has brought us a great measure of progress 
in the way of higher living standards, increased production, and improved public 
facilities. To an increasing degree the benefits of development are being spread through- 
out all areas of the Province. 

The process of development has brought new problems to Newfoundland also— 
problems of structural economic change and of social adjustment. Our ties with 
Canada have made Newfoundland a captive market for Mainland food products and 
manufactures. At the same time we have benefited from many forms of Federal 
Government expenditure that are designed to promote the economic well-being of this 
province. But federal welfare payments are no good substitute for employment. We 
are still faced with the need of improving the productivity of our industries and of 
finding new jobs for a rapidly growing labour force. 


These are problems that the economist, the government planner, the business- 
man, and the sociologist must wrestle with. The merely curious linguist, em- 
barrassingly conscious of truancy from his proper work, is left, after this long 
survey, with a piquant awareness of the diverse emblems which have been used 
to present the image of Newfoundland life and labour. To that most lively and 
perceptive historian of the Island, J. D. Rogers, “Тһе central object in an 
allegorical picture which symbolized Newfoundland would be the codfish, and 
around it would be grouped its favourite bait the herring, the capelin . . . and 
the squid.”2 To the modern economist, the allegorical picture (labelled ‘Propor- 
tional Distribution of the Newfoundland Labour Force, 1951(3 is a circle on a 
white background, quartered, with the following legends beneath appropriate 
symbols: construction 6.9 per cent; manufacturing, 13.9 per cent; resources 
exploitation, 35 per cent; services, 44.2 per cent. 


SELECTED COMMUNITIES 


This section of Part II presents a sampling of our studies of Avalon communities. 
To describe all the settlements of the area would require a separate book; even 
the selection here presented is the result of severe condensation. Of the twelve 
communities treated, all are among the earliest of the Newfoundland settlements, 
all have a more or less continuous history, and all have played and continue to 


ICopes, P., St. John's and Newfoundland: An Economic Survey. 
2A Historical Geography of Newfoundland, p. 209. 
*Copes, St. John’s and Newfoundland, р. 5. 
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play an important role in the lives of their respective districts. They include 1%” 
of the chief towns and villages of the Peninsula. | 
The intent is, first, to provide particular illustrations of the more genet 
historical, economic, and social features dealt with in Part I and the preced zê 4 
sections of Part II; and, second, to provide relevant information about the 222 
of communities in which the linguistic survey in Part Ш was made. Each ей: 
presents first the facts of nomenclature, followed by a brief statement on ٤٤٤ 
site and physical nature of the settlement. The earliest recorded date of settlemer* 
or visitation is followed by a concise conspectus of the history of the commun:t*- 
A chronological order is used in the notes on population and occupations. TP 

section on miscellaneous matters includes notes on family names.! 


The compressed form of the descriptions has imposed several limitations 
The larger communities, such as St. John's, Carbonear, and Harbour Grace. 
have not been treated on the scale their relative importance merits: the quantity 
of material available is simply too great for balanced summary. Such statistics: 
data as we present on population, religion, and occupation are a mere sampling 


of the information available (some of which is presented more fully in appendices 
to this study).2 


We regret that it has not been possible to indicate all the sources of our 
information, particularly because it is hoped that the presentation of our mats- 
rial, or at any rate its example, will be of service in the systematic study of local 
history in Newfoundland, a study without which national history is insecurely 
based. However, reference to the Select Bibliography which concludes our work 
will serve as an introduction to the rich and varied material lying at hand. 


In this section the following abbreviations are used: 


9... 0 +۳ 0 Core. 
ж AA 2ث‎ 90828:0707 Congreg. 
ЗЪРНО Meth. 

R.C.‏ 77ے ستئییً7+ ‏ 976 CANOE‏ سر 

A АКАНИ 90ےے ے ؾ‎ S.A. 

6. United Church of Canada.................. Lc. 


Trepassey 


Nomenclature. Trepassey Bay—Riuo de bosas (?) (1505-8), sainct Christofle 
(7) (1544), trepasses (1555), Trepassa (1583), Trepassey (1588-1622). 

Trepassey Harbour—Abra Trepassa (1630), Port des Trepas- 

sez (1754), Trepassey Harbour (1763). pro 

| Trepassey (Settlement)—‘Trepastye . . . with 5 families 


Fr. trépassé—dead person; les trépassés—the dead. After the Baie des Tré- 
sses (?), Brittany. “In former days, due to indraught, many sailing vessels 
date و‎ rac : ts after a name indicates its first recorded occurrence. A name in brackets 
that it is no longer found in the community. 
so 714 mut t deplore the absence of published census figures to match the 
Island's Gove between 1857 and 1921. The two volumes issued by 
nent in 1937 and 1945 contain much information, but it is awkwardly 
ry. The information issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
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were wrecked on the eastern shore of Trepassey Bay” (Newfoundland and 
Labrador Pilot, vol. 1, p. 91). 

Site. Trepassey is the chief settlement of the bay to which it gives its name. 
The broad entrance to the harbour is between the westerly coast and a high 
headland (Powles Point), 2} miles north-northeast of which is the town. There 
is a sheltered anchorage in the harbour. “This is a pleasant-looking place, the 
land having a gentle slope on all sides towards the harbour, and being compara- 
tively bare of wood” (Jukes, 1842). 

History. Resort of Spanish, French, Biscayan, and English fishermen early 
16th to 17th century; site of Vaughan’s abortive Colony, 1617-19; English in- 
habitants, 1652; French summer fishing, 1680; centre of English bank fishery, 
18th century; deputy customs officer appointed, 1782; partly settled by Irish 
‘youngsters’; 50 boats prosecute shore fishery, 1830; magistrate appointed, 
1827; R.C. school, 1836; branch railway from St. John’s, 1915-32; fresh-fish 
plant, 1959; R.C. Regional High School, 1961. 

Population. 32 (?) (1616), 44 (1674), 114 (1730), 541 (1857), 684 (1891), 298 
(1921), 550 (1945). 

NAO le Cor B, 579 REC, (1857); SC: of E, 679 RC, (1897); 550 К.С. 
(1945). 

Occupation and Economy. 1857: 1 doctor, 198 fishermen. /89/: 1 clergyman, 
7 teachers, 1 doctor, 3 office-workers, 206 fishermen-farmers, 180 fishermen, 
3 female fish-curers; 91 nets and seines, 20 cod-traps, 2,729 quintals shore-catch, 
3 tierces salmon, 18 barrels herring, 2,725 gallons cod-oil, $11,881 fish prod- 
ucts, 14 fishing rooms, 123 boats; 523 acres cultivated: 217 tons hay, 650 bar- 
rels potatoes, 46 barrels turnips, 47,250 cabbages; 68 horses, 33 cows, 332 sheep, 
83 swine, 715 fowl, 831 furs. /92/: 1 clergyman, 7 teachers, 1 doctor, 1 mer- 
chant, 2 government employees, 114 fishermen-farmers, 114 fishermen, 96 fe- 
male fish-curers, 4 miscellaneous. 

Names. (Browning, 1680), Kennedy, Pennell, Sutton, Curtis, Hewitt, Molloy, 
Halleran, Corrigan, Waddleton. 

Miscellaneous. ““Trepassey was formerly a place of some note but is now а 
very inconsiderable fishing village" (Tocque, 1877). In addition to the immediate 
shore fishery, boats sail to the rich grounds off Cape St. Mary, from which comes 
the saying, “Cape St. Mary's will pay for all.’ 


Ferryland 


Nomenclature. Ferryland Head—Farilham (1529), Forillon (1547), Foriland 

(1588-1622), Ferriland (1626). 
Ferryland Harbour—Farrillon (1597), Farillon or Fer-land 

(1610), Ferryland (1669), Freizeland (1670), Ferre Land (1674-5), Ferryland 
(1682), Fair Ellen (1705), Ferryland-Pool, Ferryland-Port or Harbour (1715), 
Foreland H (c. 1760), Ferryland Harbour (1773). 

Port. (?) farelhao—steep rock, steep little island, reef; Fr. Jorillon—cape, 
point; Eng. foreland. | 

Site. The village, one of the principal settlements of the Southern Shore of 
the Avalon Peninsula, lies on the western side of a secure harbour. It is ap- ; 
proached by sea through an entrance one cable wide between Bois Island and a = 
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long, narrow peninsula. “A pleasant place... the scenery around Is varied - 
picturesque, the bold headlands, cliffs and rocky inlets of the pero: " 
monizing well with the dark woods and hills of the land" (Jukes, 1842). 


History. Resort of Spanish, French, Biscayan, Jersey, and English Sheree 
early 16th to 17th century; site of Baltimore's Colony, 1621-9; Кике’ ےا‎ 4 
1638; raided by Dutch fleet, 1673; French attack repulsed by Holman po "s 
tlers, 1694; captured by French, 108 hommes, 12 habitants taken and 1 
damage inflicted, 1696; 12 ships sailing from English ports, 1700; raided 
French and £25,000 damage inflicted here and at Bay Bulls, 1705; Justices veg 
constables appointed, 1732; 40 boats, 1736; centre of bank Fishery with ys | 
‘youngsters’ and Dartmouth merchants, 18th century; 23 ships, 113 men, 31,£ = 
qtl., 1799; riots, 1788; R.C. itinerant priests, c. 1780; 25 vessels cleared at t55 
custom-house, 1833; R.C. school, 1836; C. of E. 1863; R.C. church, 1863. 

Population. 34 (1621-2), 100 (1683), 134 (1674), 108 (1697), 166 (1700), 


(1730), 120 English, 130 Irish servants, (1753), 150 (1759), 598 (1857), 5 
(1891), 567 (1921), -523 (1945). 


Religion. 64 Protestants, 86 Catholics (1759); 54 C. of E., 544 В.С. (18572. 
25 C. of E., 522 R.C., 1 Kirk (1891); 1 C. of E., 522 R.C. (1945). 


Occupation and Economy. 1857: 2 clergymen, 1 doctor, 371 fishermen. 1891 j 
1 clergyman, 2 teachers, 1 doctor, 5 merchants, 2 office-workers, 7 por 
employees, 1 farmer, 110 fishermen-farmers, 2 mechanics, 23 fishermen, = 
female fish-curers, 34 miscellaneous; 6 fishing vessels, 2 bankers (30 men), Эі 
nets and seines, 18 cod-traps, 2 lobster factories (28 men), 700 lobster-traps. 
2,589 quintals shore catch, 20 tierces salmon, 13 barrels herring, 2,774 gallons 
cod-oil, $12,633 fish products, 25 fishing rooms, 6 sailing vessels, 74 boats: 
482 acres cultivated: 199 tons hay, 1,328 barrels potatoes, 213 barrels ان ا‎ 
40 horses, 43 cows, 344 sheep, 1 swine, 106 goats, 1,035 fowl, 1 fur. 1921 3 1 
clergyman, 8 teachers, 1 doctor, 2 merchants, 5 shop-workers, 6 government 


employees, 5 farmers, 123 fishermen-farmers, 3 mechanics, 123 fishermen, 54 
female fish-curers, 10 miscellaneous. 


Names. (Carter, 1694), (Cleer, 1694), (Christian, 1694), (Clapp, 1712), Clowe, 
Costello, Kinsella, O’Keefe, Walsh, Williams, Barnable, Hynes. 


Miscellaneous. Site of Lord Baltimore’s mansion recently uncovered. 


Petty Harbour 


` 


Nomenclature. petit abra (1623), Pettit harbour (1626), Petti Harbor (с. 1630), 
Petty harbour (1669). 


The little harbour—in comparison with St. John’s? 


Site. The harbour is in a narrow gully, about half a cable wide, with Se 
of from 3 to 6 fathoms. The village is clustered at the head of the harbour us 1 
houses and fishing premises hugging the sides. The settlement is surrounded y 
high and precipitous hills, broken only by a narrow valley through whic а 
stream descends sharply to the sea. Petty Harbour is 9 miles by road to 4 
John’s. “After traversing a moorland, we came suddenly on the verge of 

seaward slope; and there in a narrow ravine between dark precipices lay ! s 
cluster of white houses called Petty Harbour. The houses surround a sma 

creek, which received a howling torrent that hurries over the rocks of a desolate 
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valley just behind, and they seem so secluded and shut out from the world, and 
the people too seemed so well off and contented that I was much interested with 
the place altogether” (Jukes, 1842). 

History. Resort of Spanish, French, Portuguese, Biscayan, and English 
fishermen, early 16th to 17th century; “а great combat betweene some insolent 
English and certain Portugals," 1620; English residents, с. 1650; raided by 
Dutch, 1665; captured by French, 1704; residents petition for justices and con- 
stables “іп the winter season especially [when we] are in danger of our lives 
from our servants whose debauched principles lead them to comit wilful and 
open murder upon their masters," 1720; justices and constables, 1732; C. of E. 
and К.С. clergy regular visitors, с. 1785; Wm. Compton, prominent merchant, 
1777-90, employed 29 men and 8 boats; Anglican school, 1825; baitskiff with 
French, the master, and five men lost, 7 June 1852; power-house opened, 1900; 
bait-freezer opened, 1904. 

Population. 54 (1674), 60 (1697), 255 (1794), 440 (1815), 747 (1857), 953 
(1891), 727 (1921), 862 (1945). 

Religion. 133 Protestants, 122 Catholics, (1794); 195 Protestants, 248 Catholics, 
(1815); 283 C. of E., 464 R.C., (1857); 370 C. of E., 571 R.C., 12 Kirk, (1891); 
399 C. of E., 461 R.C., 1 U.C., 1 S.A., (1945). 

Occupation and Economy. 1857: 3 farmers, 5 mechanics, 300 fishermen and 
female fish-curers, 100 fishermen. 1891: 1 clergyman, 3 teachers, 4 merchants, 
20 fishermen-farmers, 3 mechanics, 149 fishermen, 81 female fish-curers; 183 
nets, 13 cod-traps, 5,619 quintals shore catch, 121 barrels herring, 5,532 gallons 
cod-oil, $36,164 fish-products, 26 fishing rooms, 105 boats. 1921: 1 clergyman, 
7 teachers, 4 lawyers, 2 office-workers, 2 government employees, | farmer, 211 
fishermen-farmers, 5 mechanics, 211 fishermen, 124 female fish-curers, 1 lumber- 
man, 10 miscellaneous. 

Names. (Compton, 1777), Chafe, French, Stack, Lee, White, Whitten. 

Miscellaneous. The loss of the bait-skiff in 1852 was the occasion of the loveli- 
est of Newfoundland folk-songs, “The Petty Harbour Bait-Skiff.’ 


St. John’s 


Nomenclature. Haven of Saint John (1527). 

Site. The City of St. John’s is the most easterly of the settlements of Avalon 
and of the New World. It is approached by sea through a narrow channel from 
which rise high sheer cliffs. The harbour is landlocked and is sheltered by the 
high hills on which the city is built. Wharves and jetties line both sides of the 
harbour. The principal part of the city, is built along a series of streets running 
horizontally and vertically around the western, northern, and northeastern 
sides of the harbour. The chief residential areas stretch west, north, and north- 
east through a number of valleys dividing the several ranges of hills, themselves 
mostly built-over, which lie behind the first range. The city has regular sea 
communications with other ports in Newfoundland and with Europe and the 
mainland of North America. It is the centre of the air, road, and rail communica- 
tions of the Island. “One of the most dramatic towns in the world: Dublin on 


the Isle of Skye” (Professor Acland, 1962). 
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History. Resort of European and English fishermen, 16th to 17th centu | 
formally claimed for England by Gilbert, 1583, who found it “a place ¥ | 
populous and much-frequented" ; English settlers, c. 1640; captured by Fre 
(1696) who found “a battery of eight guns. The inhabitants . 


settled along the north side of the harbour to a distance of about half a leag¥- 
There were three forts . 


. . are very W~ 
. . having a native as Governor with sixty men - 
Anglican clergyman resident, 1699; 44 ships sailing from English ports, 1747. 
captured by French, 1705 and 1708; first naval governor, 1729; magistrat©> 
and constables, 1732; collector of customs, 1775; resident doctor, 1777; post- 
office, 1806; newspaper, 1806; fire, 1816; riots in the ‘Winter of the Rals,’ 1812: 
school, 1824; political agitation, 1830; seat of representative government, 1832: 
election riots, 1836; fire, 1846; cholera epidemic, 1854; seat of responsib:2 
government, 1856; political riots, 1861; Great Fire, 1892; Bank Crash, 189%: 


city charter, 1921; university college, 1926; riots, 1932; Americans build Fort 
Pepperrell, 1942; University, 1949. 


Population. 62 (1613), 246 (1674), 300 (1697), 256 (1700), 454 English, 395 
Irish servants (1753), 3,132 (1799), 5,564 (1805), 10,000 (1813), 13,335 (1836). 
24,857 (1857), 25,738 (1891), 36,444 (1921), 44,603 (1945), 52,873 (1951). 
57,078 (1956). 


Religion. 1,029 Protestants, 2,215 Catholics (1794); 2,454 Pr otestants, 6,732 
Catholics (1815); 4,010 C. of E., 13,249 R.C., 1,473 Wesleyan, 615 Kirk, 92 
Congreg., (1857); 8,550 С. of E., 20,756 R.C., 5,135 Meth., 1,030 Kirk, 406 


Congreg., 141 S.A. (1891); 14,145 C. of E., 27,153 R.C., 12,554 U.C., 1,184 
Kirk, 1,478 S.A., 354 Pentecostal (1945). 


Occupation and Economy. 1857: 11 clergymen, 41 doctors and lawyers, 
328 farmers, 1,404 mechanics, 400 merchants, 2,063 fishermen-curers, 1,911 
fishermen, 89 lumbermen. 1891: 32 clergymen, 135 teachers, 42 lawyers, 17 
doctors, 202 merchants, 1,070 office- and shop-workers, 268 government 
employees, 354 farmers, 37 fishermen-farmers, 1,759 mechanics, 405 fishermen, 
5 female fish-curers, 4 miners, 460 factory workers, 3,029 miscellaneous; 18 
fishing vessels, 18 bankers (10,500 quintals, 262 men), 40,090 quintals Labrador 
catch, 8 nets and seines, 2 cod-traps, 994 quintals shore catch, 6 tierces salmon, 
1,009 barrels herring, 6,260 gallons cod-oil, 3,990 gallons seal-oil, 287,327 seals, 
$802,836 fish products, 5 fishing-rooms, 18 steamships, 64 sailing vessels, 24 
boats; 10,557 acres occupied: 277 bushels wheat, 2,783 bushels oats, 3,547 tons 
hay, 16,165 barrels potatoes, 15,224 barrels turnips, 320,350 cabbages; 769 
horses, 1,020 cows, 521 sheep, 395 swine, 58 goats, 13,087 fowl. 1921: 32 clergy- 
men, 168 teachers, 35 lawyers, 21 doctors, 184 merchants, 1,520 office- and 
shop-workers, 282 government employees, 71 farmers, 101 fishermen-farmers, 


812 mechanics, 152 fishermen, 96 female fish-curers, 2 lumbermen, 307 factory- 
workers, 2,396 miscellaneous. 


Names. The continuous stream of new stock into the capital makes any 
sampling meaningless. The following are the recorded names of 17th and early 
18th century inhabitants: Downing (1676), Oxford (1676), Bennet (1689), 
Fursey (1689), Roberts (1698), Gelman (1696), May (1696), Drew (1696), Benger 
(1712), Keen (1732), Gill (1748), Thommasley (1757), Stripling (1757), Baird 
(1757), Hutchings (1757), Green (1757), Cocking (1757), Morley (1757), Stokes 
(1757), Fly (1757), Chafe (1757), Tucker (1757), Monier (1759), Bevill (1759), 
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Thomas (1759), and the following tavern-keepers licensed in 1797: Little, Cox, 
Martin, Cahill, Power, Clannery, McNamara, McCarthy, Welsh, McDonald, 
St. John, Lyons, Marn, Maher, Flood, Brophy, Widdicomb, Doyle, Hanlon, 
Redmond, Power, Murphy, Prendergast, King, Shepherd, Nevean, Harrahan, 
Delaney, Codey. 

Miscellaneous. “For dirt and filth of all kinds, St. John's may in my opinion 
reign unrivalled” (Sir Joseph Banks, 1766). 


Though there be here no yellow cowslip glowing, 
No primrose hidden in the hawthorn shade, 

No purple hyacinth its soft breath throwing 
Upon the air, along the forest glade; 

Yet there are flow’rs in lovely clusters beaming, 
Like fallen stars upon the wide lake’s brim, 

And silvery bells about the dark marsh gleaming, 
While lily-leaves the waters’ brightness dim. 


(Henrietta Prescott, Poems Written in 
Newfoundland, 1839). 


Torbay 

Nomenclature. Torrebay (1612), Thorn Bay (1621), Torbay (1626). Transferred 
English place-name (?). 

Site. Torbay, a small settlement north of St. John’s, is entered by sea between 
two points, 24 miles apart. The northwestern side is high and precipitous, 
the shore broken by deep gulches. The village is located on the southwestern 
side, extending up towards the top of the hills backing the bay. Rugged, broken 
cliffs separate the bay from its neighbours. 12-fathom anchorage is offered. 
Torbay is 8 miles by road from St. John’s. 

History. Resort of European and English fishermen, early 16th to 17th century; 
English inhabitants, c. 1650; raided by French, 1696; 1 ship carrying fish to 
Mediterranean markets, 1700; raided by French, who ransomed 4 inhabitants, 
1709; scene of landing of Col. Amherst and British forces for the re-capture of 
St. John’s from the French, 1762; boat-keepers petition for amendment of 
fisheries acts, c. 1790; road from St. John’s constructed, c. 1830; school, 1828; 
C. of E., 1843; R.C. church, 1859. 

Population. 6 (1674), 18 (1697), 30 (1700), 207 (1794), 556 (1815), 1,196 (1857), 
1,456 (1891), 1,534 (1921), 1,422 (1945). 

Religion. 108 Protestants, 99 Catholics (1794); 181 Protestants, 375 Catholics 
(1815); 188 C. of E., 1,008 R.C. (1857); 184 C. of E., 1,271 R.C., 1 Meth. 
(1891); 242 C. of E., 1,179 R.C. 1 U.C., (1945). 

Occupation and Economy. 1857: 1 clergyman, 179 farmers, 6 mechanics, 
321 fishermen-curers, 126 fishermen. 1891: 1 clergyman, 7 teachers, 2 shop- 
workers, 3 government employees, 86 farmers, 291 fishermen-farmers, 5 mechan- 
ics, 219 fishermen, 85 female fish-curers, 402 miscellaneous; 66 nets and seines, 
14 cod-traps, 2,578 quintals shore-catch, 2,416 gallons cod-oil, $10,938 fish- 
products, 43 fishing-rooms, 7 boats; 302 acres occupied: 3,299 bushels oats, 
964 tons hay, 8,835 barrels potatoes, 2,979 barrels turnips, 60,000 cabbages; 
248 horses, 249 cows, 118 sheep, 147 swine, 6 goats, 4,717 fowl. 1921: 1 clergy- 
man, 9 teachers, 1 doctor, 5 office- and shop-workers, 3 government employees, 
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110 farmers, 8 mechanics, 310 fishermen, 162 female fish-curers, 1 factory- 
worker, 48 miscellaneous. 

Names. (Barrett, 1711), Blackmore (1730), Bradbury, Tapper, Твоги® 
Whitty, Manning, Codner (1761), Gosse (1730), McGrath, Roche (Sutton, 171 1 s 

Miscellaneous. “Тһе houses, as is always the case in the small places, are , 
scattered irregularly round the cove, with a straggling path from one to t^^ | 
other. They are built of wood, each by its own inhabitant . . . and with small 
windows and doors, the chimney and hearth being of brick. One or two have 
two stories, and a second room or parlour. As a shore frontage is of the first 
importance to their fishing operations, every advantage is taken to extend it. 
Zigzag stairs, supported by short poles resting on points of rock and wooden 
props, lead in some places down the face of the black slate cliffs, to a wild little 
landing-place on some sharp jagged ledges; while stages are often carried out 
on the rocks, affording places on which to spread the fish to dry" (Jukes, 1842). 


Brigus 


Nomenclature. Brega (c. 1630), Briggs (1669), Brigues (1677), Brigass in the 
North (1677), Brigus (1693), Breckhouse (1705), Brecast by North (1705). 


After French family name Brégou, from an old Provengal form brega (7). 
After Breage or St. Breock, place-names in Cornwall (?). 

The name also occurs on the Southern Shore as ‘Brigus by South.’ 

Site. The town is situated at the head of Conception Bay on the shores of 2 
lake between steep barren hills. The mouth of the bay (Brigus Bay) is 6 cables 
wide and is flanked by high, precipitous hills. The town is connected to the rail- 
way system and is 49 miles by road from St. John’s. “A wild, rocky little place; 
but about three miles inland from it is a fertile valley” (Jukes, 1842). 

History. Resort of European and English fishermen, 16th century; English 
residents, c. 1650; in 1677 it had 3 dwellings, 3 planters, 3 wives, 4 sons, 2 daugh- 
ters, 33 fishery servants, 7 boats, 4 horses, 13 hogs, 2 gardens, and it produced 
580 quintals fish; 70 hommes, 11 habitants captured by French, 1697; 2 vessels 
sailing from English ports, 1700; raided by French, 1705; one of the chief centres 
of Labrador and seal fisheries, 19th century; birthplace of Captain 'Bob' 
Bartlett, arctic explorer; residence of the artist Rockwell Kent, c. 1914. 

Population. 24 (1674), 70 (1697), 56 (1700), 2,000 (1839), 1,612 (1857), 1,541 
(1891), 936 (1921), 888 (1945), 1,403 (1951). 

Religion. 402 C. of E., 488 R.C., 709 Wesleyan, 1 Kirk, 12 Congreg., (1857); 
344 C. of E., 443 R.C., 749 Meth., 5 S.A., (1891); 123 C. of E., 278 R.C., 483 
U.C., 2 S.A., (1945). 

Occupation and Economy. 1857: 3 clergymen, 1 doctor, 11 farmers, 42 mechan- 
ics, 21 merchants, 487 fishermen-curers, 327 fishermen. 1891: 3 clergymen, 10 
teachers, 1 doctor, 9 merchants, 22 shop-workers, 4 government employees, 
1 farmer, 193 fishermen-farmers, 18 mechanics, 235 fishermen, 64 female 
fish-curers, 103 miscellaneous; 69 fishing rooms, 23 vessels, 245 boats; 1,052 

| acres cultivated: 48 bushels oats, 313 tons hay, 4,971 barrels potatoes, 296 
A barrels turnips; 62 horses, 52 cows, 424 sheep, 183 swine, 911 fowl. 1921: 3 
13: clergymen, 10 teachers, 1 doctor, 3 merchants, 21 office- and shop-workers, 9 
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government employees, 7 farmers, 120 fishermen-farmers, 23 mechanics, 120 
fishermen, 51 female fish-curers, 1 miner, 3 factory workers, 81 miscellaneous. 

Names. Bartlett, Fry, Hayes, Linthorne, Loveless, Rose, Sparkes, Youden, 
Antle, Gushue, Haxeltine, Percy, Whelan, Clarke, Curnew, Gorman, Lambe, 
Leamon, Pomeroy, Roberts, Spracklin. 

Miscellaneous. “The Messrs. Munden, Norman, Percey, Wheelan, Bartlett, 
and Roberts reside here, who are some of the richest planters in Newfound- 
land.... Nearly the whole trade of Brigus has been removed to St. John's" 


(Tocque, 1877). 


Port de Grave 

Nomenclature. Graves (1669), P Graue (1675). 

Fr. gréve, grave—pebbly or sandy beach; Grave(s)—Fr. family name. 

Site. The bay, near the head of Conception Bay, is entered between headlands 
2} miles apart. Cupids Cove is a considerable bight, indenting the southeastern 
shore 14 miles from the sea. The northwestern shore trends southwest 53 miles, 
indented about 6 cables by Hibb’s Hole, Back Cove, Ship Cove, and Port de 
Grave. The last has depth of from 6 to 9 feet. Connected by a by-road to the 
Conception Bay highway at Clarke’s Beach, 54 miles from St. John’s. 

History. Resort of European and English fishermen, 16th century; said to 
have been settled by English before 1610; raided by French who found “one 
hundred and ten men and seventeen houses there, well armed,”” 1697; 5 vessels 
sailing from English ports, 1700; raided by French, 1705; school, 1830; prom- 
inent merchant family of Prowse, c. 1830; birthplace of the historian Prowse. 

Population. 36 (1674), 116 (1697), 216 (1700), 440 (1857), 347 (1891), 243 
(1921), 217 (1945). 

Religion. 117 C. of E., 42 R.C., 281 Wesleyan (1857); 133 C. of E., 2 R.C., 
204 Meth., 8 S.A. (1891); 104 C. of E., 84 U.C., 27 Pentecostal, 1 S.A. (1945). 

Occupation and Economy. 1857: 2 clergymen, 1 farmer, 6 mechanics, 5 mer- 
chants, 159 fishermen-curers, 79 fishermen. 1891: 1 clergyman, 2 teachers, 
2 merchants, 2 shop-workers, 1 government employee, 36 fishermen-farmers, 
4 mechanics, 95 fishermen, 18 female fish-curers, 4 miscellaneous; 9 fishing 
vessels, 1 banker (12 men, 650 quintals catch), 8 Labrador schooners (79 men, 
5,325 quintals catch), 23 nets and seines, 13 cod-traps, 137 quintals shore-catch, 
35 barrels herring, 2,599 gallons cod-oil, $17,412 fish products, 2 fishing rooms, 
10 sailing vessels, 43 boats; 41 acres cultivated: 15 tons hay, 852 barrels potatoes, 
7 barrels turnips, 5,300 cabbages; 14 horses, 3 cows, 61 sheep, 72 swine, 6 goats, 
203 fowl. 

Names. Andrews, Bussey, Christopher, Dawe, Efford, Hussey, Lear, Morgan, 
Mugford, Ralph, Tucker. 

Miscellaneous. “Coming down to the head of Port de Grave the scenery was 
very beautiful. Patches of grass, clusters of large trees, with lakes and bold hills 
on the one side and the broad bay on the other, together with several small but 
neat wooden cottages sprinkled about here and there among the woods, com- 
posed a landscape that reminded me of home, and was singularly beautiful 
when seen under a clear sky” (Jukes, 1842). 
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“It is quite probable that people (including the Dawes) were settled at Sh ' 
Cove and Port de Grave even before 1595" (Smallwood, Gazetteer, 1940). Port | 
de Grave fishermen have always been famous for their enterprise. 


! 


Bay Roberts 


Nomenclature. B. Roberts (c. 1630). Robert—French family name (?). | 
Site. The town, one of the principal Conception Вау settlements, is locate 
near the head of the Bay in the northern of two coves separated by a spit с : 
land and shoals. Easy of access, it affords safe anchorage in depths of 4 to 


fathoms. There are numerous wharves and small piers. The town is 57 miles b 
road to St. John’s and 64 miles by railway. 


History. Resort of European and English fishermen, 16th to 17th century: 
said to have been settled by English c. 1610; raided by French who captured 
10 hommes, 3 habitants, 1697; justice and constables, 1730; visited by Wesleyan 
minister who preached to 400 people, 1791; school, 1829; murder by ‘mummers 
led to riots, 1861; loss of the sealer ‘Huntsman,’ with 40 men, 1872; centre 


Labrador fishery, 19th century; Methodist church, 1905; C. of E., 1911; Weste: 
Union cable terminus, 1913. 


--- 
=+ 


Population. 28 (1674), 60 (1700), 400 (?) (1791), 2,459 (1869), 2,177 (1891). 
2,168 (1921), 1,301 (1945), 1,222 (1951). 


Religion. 1,302 C. of E., 355 R.C., 483 Meth., 1 Kirk, 36 S.A. (1891); 507 
C. of E., 209 R.C., 395 U.C., 138 S.A., 29 Pentecostal (1945). 

Occupation and Economy. 1891: 2 clergymen, 8 teachers, 1 doctor, 12 mer- 
chants, 22 shop-workers, 4 government employees, 5 farmers, 1,093 fishermen- 
farmers, 27 mechanics, 505 fishermen, 203 female fish-curers; 29 fishing vessels, 
5 bankers (14 men, 360 quintals catch), 24 Labrador schooners (460 men, 177 
women, 124 children, 36,682 quintals catch), 108 nets and seines, 58 cod-traps, 
8 tierces salmon, 416 barrels herring, 20,327 gallons cod-oil, $120,849 fish 
products, 6 fishing rooms, 29 Sailing vessels, 303 boats; 1,088 acres occupied: 
72 bushels oats, 375 tons hay, 8,149 barrels potatoes, 226 barrels turnips; 134 
horses, 55 cows, 362 sheep, 769 swine, 1,366 fowl. 1921: 4 clergymen, 17 teachers, 
3 doctors, 13 merchants, 36 shop workers, 9 government employees, 3 farmers, 
414 fishermen-farmers, 91 mechanics, 278 fishermen, 189 female fish-curers, 6 
miners, 10 factory workers, 205 miscellaneous. 

Names. Badcock (1730), Baggs, Batten, Barrett, Cave, Dawe (Earle, 1777), 
French (Garland, 1730), King, Mencheon, Mercer, Morgan, Mosdell, Norman, 


Parsons, Russell, Snow, Sparkes, Tipple, Tuttle (Vey, 1791), Walsh, White, 
Yetman. 

Miscellaneous. Birthplace of Samuel A. Mercer, orientalist and linguist. 
Harbour Grace 


Nomenclature. Harbor de Grace (1612). 


After Havre de Grace, now Le Havre, the harbour par excellence, founded 
in 1517 by Francis I of France. 


Site. The town, perhaps the most important of the Conception Bay com- 
munities, stands on the northwestern shore of a large harbour which is divided 
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into an inner and outer section by shoals, rocks, and islands. Hills rise from the 
water’s edge on both sides, and it is on a gentle foothill that the town is loosely 
sprawled along several parallel streets. Wharves and piers line the waterfront. 
It is 73 miles by rail or 68 miles by road from St. John’s and has regular sea 
communications with other Newfoundland ports. “It is a pretty-looking little 
town [with] altogether a more English and neat appearance than most places 
in Newfoundland” (Jukes, 1842). 

History. Resort of European and English fishermen, 16th to 17th century; 
Beaudoin (1696) wrote: “This harbour was the first established by the English 
in the island of Newfoundland. Three years ago, an inhabitant who was born 
here, died at the age of 83”; raided by the French, 1696; 6 ships sailing from 
English ports, 1700; burnt by the French, 1705; justices and constables, 1730; 
Irish faction fights, 1766; C. of E., 1764; Methodist Mission, 1765; Methodist 
chapel, 1771; C. of E. school, 1774; Anspach, J. P. and C. of E. clergyman, 
1799; courthouse built, 1808; fire, 1832; disorders, 1833; newspaper, 1834; 
election riots, 1836; grammar school, 1843; telegraph communications, 1852; 
fire, 1858; election riots, 1860; R.C. diocese, 1856; boot and shoe factory estab- 
lished, 1878; railway, 1882; Catholic-Protestant disturbances, 1883; point of 
departure for early trans-Atlantic air flights, c. 1920’s; fire, 1944. 


Population. 55 (1674), 100 (1697), 151 (1700), 5,768 (?) (1778), 3,000 (1839), 
6,466 (1891), 5,095 (1857), 2,331 (1891), 2,661 (1921), 2,065 (1945). 

Religion. 4,462 Protestants, 1,306 Catholics (1778); 1,775 C. of E., 2,491 R.C., 
755 Wesleyan, 74 Kirk (1857); 2,643 C. of E., 2,477 R.C., 1,087 Meth., 156 
Kirk, 97 S.A. (1891); 897 C. of E., 693 R.C., 435 U.C., 32 Kirk, 7 S.A. (1945). 


Occupation and Economy. 1857: 5 clergymen, 5 doctors and lawyers, 35 
farmers, 100 mechanics, 13 merchants, 973 fishermen-curers, 869 fishermen. 
1891: 5 clergymen, 15 teachers, 1 lawyer, 2 doctors, 19 merchants, 106 shop 
and office workers, 48 government employees, 60 farmers, 589 fishermen-farmers, 
225 mechanics, 657 fishermen, 134 female fish-curers, 9 lumbermen, 52 factory 
workers, 521 miscellaneous; 77 fishing vessels, 4 bankers (88 men, 4,000 quintals 
catch), 52 Labrador schooners (27,788 quintals catch, 462 men, 124 women, 73 
children), 279 nets and seines, 59 cod-traps, 686 quintals shore catch, 129 
tierces salmon, 1,203 barrels herring, 14,319 gallons cod-oil, 546 tons seal-oil, 
62,300 seals, $176,905 fish products, 84 fishing rooms, 5 steamships, 89 sailing 
vessels, 402 boats; 2,435 acres occupied: 60 bushels wheat, 184 bushels oats, 
846 tons hay, 17,778 barrels potatoes, 999 barrels turnips, 186 cabbages; 186 
horses, 224 cows, 544 sheep, 517 swine, 283 goats, 4,284 fowl. 1921: 5 clergymen, 
23 teachers, 1 doctor, 26 merchants, 59 office and shop workers, 24 government 
employees, 29 farmers, 134 fishermen-farmers, 126 mechanics, 134 fishermen, 
64 female fish-curers, 3 lumbermen, 22 miners, 62 factory workers, 238 miscel- 


laneous. 

Names. Adams, Andrews, Archibald, Ash (1732), Babb, Barnes, Bray, 
(Careen, 1750), Comby, Crane, Crocker, Davis (1697), Dooley, Dove, Edwards, 
Farrell, Fleming, Freeman, French, Garland (1698), Granville, Haire, Hunt, 
Janes, O'Keefe, O'Neill, Parmiter, Parsons (1755), Pike (1697), (Moreen, 1750), 
Pynn (1697), Quinn, Reddy, Rose, Shea, O’Brien, Sheppard (1755), Sinyard, 
Simmons, Smallcombe, Snow (1755), Stapleton, Stevenson (Stretton, 1785), 
Tetford, Thomey (1770), Thomas, Walsh, Williams, Windsor, Yetman. 


Miscellaneous. In Harbour Grace, Robert Hayman wrote Quodlibets (162%) 2 
the earliest book in English written in the New World. 


Carbonear 


Nomenclature. Carbonera (1612), Carbonar (c. 1630), Carbonere (1669). 


Fr. charbon—charcoal. Charbonnier is a common name in France for a place © 
where the charcoal industry was practised and also as a family name. Hence thre: 
possibilities for its origin: (a) a place name transferred from France, (b) a fam; 
name of French settlers in the district, (c) the site of a charcoal industry. 


Site. Carbonear is the chief settlement on the North Shore of Conception 
Bay. It stretches along the northern shore of a bay, the chief visible feature of 
which is Carbonear Island. The shores of the bay are steep, and from them rise 
high hills. There are numerous wharves and piers along the waterfront, and the 
town has regular sea communications with other Newfoundland ports. It 15 
79 miles by rail, or 72 miles by road, to St. John’s. “The number, respectability. 
and continuity of the houses... made up a scene very different from the desola- 
tion which . . . he had imagined of Newfoundland. It was early summer, too. 
fields and gardens and potato-patches mapped out the sides of the hills which 
formed an amphitheatre around the long lake-like harbour" (Gosse, 1827). 


History. Resort of European and English fishermen, 16th to 17th century: 
English settlers с. 1650; Island fortified, 1679; in 1677 the settlement had 14 
dwellings, 11 planters, 9 wives, 15 sons, 20 daughters, 107 fishery servants, 25 
boats, 79 cattle, 22 sheep, 48 hogs, 12 gardens; raided by French, 1696; 25 ships 
sailing (mostly) from Bristol, 1700; town burnt by French, $200,000 damage, 
1705; justices and constables, 1730; garrisoned, 1745; Catholics fined for 
attending mass, 1755; captured by the French, 1762; riots in the ‘Winter of the 
Rals,’ 1816; school, 1825; rise of the Labrador and seal fisheries with 70 vessels, 
1827; fishermen’s strike, 1832; circulating library, c. 1830; newspaper, 1833: 
commercial society, 1834; election riots, 1840; grammar school, 1843; fire, 1860; 
riots, 1862; literary institute, 1880; masonic lodge, 1909. 


Population. 161 (1674), 220 (1697), 345 (1700), 327 (1730), 222 English and 400 
Irish servants (1753), 2,500 (1828), 4,808 (1857), 4,127 (1891), 3,201 (1921). 
3,472 (1945), 3,351 (1951). 

Religion. 698 C. of E., 2,361 R.C., 1,748 Wesleyan, 1 Kirk (1857); 710 C. of 


E., 1,573 R.C., 1,748 Meth., 10 Kirk, 86 S.A. (1891); 560 C. of E., 1,045 КС, 
1,592 U.C., 1 Kirk, 256 S.A. 14 Pentecostal (1945). 


Occupation and Economy. 1857: 4 clergymen, 3 doctors and lawyers, 17 
farmers, 67 mechanics, 18 merchants, 2,043 fishermen-curers, 1,231 fishermen. 
1891; 3 clergymen, 15 teachers, 2 doctors, 14 merchants, 47 office- and shop- 
workers, 12 government employees, 5 farmers, 906 fishermen-farmers, 1 
mechanics, 586 fishermen, 176 female fish-curers, 216 miscellaneous; 45 fishing 
vessels, 4 bankers (58 men, 1,860 quintals catch), 41 Labrador schooners 
(32,316 quintals catch, 512 men, 118 women, 101 children), 611 nets and seines, 
91 cod-traps, 616 quintals shore catch, 416 tierces salmon, 4,734 barrels herring, 
18,769 gallons cod-oil, 1 ton seal-oil, 60 seals, $67,913 fish products; 78 fishing 
rooms, 49 sailing vessels, 377 boats, 1 vessel built; 1,351 acres cultivated: 10 
bushels wheat, 109 bushels oats, 548 tons hay, 10,150 barrels potatoes, 195 
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barrels turnips, 191,000 cabbages; 133 horses, 159 cows, 297 sheep, 297 swine, 
532 goats, 4,407 fowl. 7927: 7 clergymen, 32 teachers, 1 doctor, 19 merchants, 
60 office- and shop-workers, 14 government employees, 26 farmers, 140 
fishermen-farmers, 67 mechanics, 259 fishermen, 100 female fish-curers, 10 
miners, 277 miscellaneous. 

Names. Abbott, Ash (1732), Brookings, Burden, Bursey, Butt, Chubbs, 
Clarke, Cavanagh, Crawford, Davies, Earle, Finn, Forward, Fraize, French, 
Fursey, Garland (1729), Gear, George, Gillespie, Griffin, Harris, Hayter, 
Hiscock, Hogan, Hopkins, Howell, Janes, Jerrett, Kennedy, Laing, Marshall, 
Moore, Murray, Mutrey, Nicholl, Oates, O’Keefe, O’Leary, Parsons, Penney, 
Pike, Pilgrim, Powell, Rodgers, Rowe, Rorke, Shea, Slade, Southwell, Sweeney, 
Taylor, Tizzard, Tracey, Udell, White. 

Miscellaneous. **Carbonear was once a town of great commercial import- 
ance. . . .[its merchants] at one time owned the greatest proportion of the landed 
property in the town of Poole, Dorset” (Tocque, 1877). 

“On the first Sunday afternoon at Carbonear, Philip Gosse, feeling much at 
a loss for occupation, went boldly into the parlour and asked Mr. Elson to lend 
him a bock. He was very kind, entered into conversation with the lad regarding 
recent literature, and lent him at once two works which were still fresh to the 
world of readers, The Fortunes of Nigel and the first series of the collected 
Essays of Elia. As at home т England, so even in Newfoundland, in that fortunate 
age for authors, there was a book-club in every town of any consequence. Of 
the Carbonear book-club, Mr. Elson was the president and librarian. . . New 
books were bought but once a year, when a solemn meeting of members was held 
in the parlour, and the purchase of volumes was voted. Of course there was the 
usual large proportion of novels, of which Gosse became a great devourer. Most 
of Scott, Bulwer's, Cooper's, Galt's, and the O'Hara series were to be found at 
Carbonear within a year of their publication in London. Biography, poetry, 
travels, and even science were very fairly represented, and the basis of a sound 
knowledge of contemporary literature could be, and was, formed in this remote 
harbour of Newfoundland" (Gosse, 1827). 


Bay de Verde 


Nomenclature. B. Verde (c. 1630), Bay of Ards (1663), Bay of Veares (1674— 
5), Bay of Vards (1677), Bay of Ardes (1681), Bay of Verds (1682), Baye Ver 
(1697), Bay of Verdes (1705), Bay de Verds (1722), Bay de Verd (1730). 

The name appears to have been originally a Portuguese imposition. Port. 
verde—green. 

Site. The village is perched on the eastern shore of a bay near the extreme tip 
of the headland separating Conception and Trinity bays. It is 109 miles by 
road to St. John's. “A wild desert place, composed entirely of bare red grit- 
stone" (Jukes, 1842). 

History. Resort of European and English fishermen, 16th to 17th century; 
English residents, c. 1650; in 1677 it had 8 dwellings, 8 planters, 4 wives, 2 so" 
9 daughters, 109 fishery servants, 20 boats, 1 sheep, 36 hogs, 11 gardens: | 
by French, who found “fourteen houses and about ninety men," and | 


85 hommes, 1697; 5 ships sailing from West Country and Jersey ports, 1700, | 
raided by French, 1705; visited by Lieut. Williams, 1745; 69 English, 59 Iris? 


servants, 1753; bait-freezer, 1894. 


Population. 132 (1674), 85 (1697), 111 (1700), 142 (1730), 584 (1857), 644 
(1891), 866 (1921), 873 (1945), 876 (1951). 


Religion. 311 C. of E., 273 R.C. (1857); 299 C. of E., 343 R.C., 2 Meth. 
(1891); 428 C. of E., 419 R.C., 5 U.C. 19 other (1945). 

Occupation and Economy. 1857: 1 clergyman, 4 merchants, 327 fishermen- 
curers, 208 fishermen. /89/: 2 clergymen, 186 fishermen-farmers, 1 mechanic. 
213 fishermen, 136 female fish-curers, 4 shop-workers; 2 fishing vessels, 2 
Labrador schooners (573 quintals catch, 20 men), 215 nets and seines, 25 cod- 
traps, 1 lobster factory (13 men), 500 lobster traps, 4,526 quintals shore catch. 
63 tierces salmon, 133 barrels herring, 2,707 gallons cod-oil, $26,197 fish- 
products, 20 fishing rooms, 3 sailing vessels, 69 boats; 155 acres cultivated: 
15 tons hay, 741 barrels potatoes, 188 barrels turnips; 16 horses, 7 cows, 5 
sheep, 106 swine, 303 fowl. 1921: 2 clergymen, 3 teachers, 5 merchants, 4 office- 
workers, 3 government employees, 79 fishermen-farmers, 246 fishermen, 151 
female fish-curers, 1 factory worker, 16 miscellaneous. 

Names. Barter, Blundon, Broadus, Coish, (Dethick, 1663), Doyle, Emberley, 
Jacobs, Keats, Keyes, Lockyer, Moore, Murphy, Noonan, Norris, North, 
Riggs, Sutton, Walsh, Woodrow. 

Miscellaneous. Famous for their fishing enterprise, Bay de Verde men nov 
provide much of the inshore-catch used in the Harbour Grace fresh-fish plant. 


Old Perlican 


Nomenclature. Parlican (1597), Pernecam (1612), Parlican (c. 1630). New 
Perlican occurs as Little Pernocam (?) (1669) and as New Perlican (1675). 
Name of a ship (?). 


Site. 'The village is situated on the south shore of Trinity Bay, around the tip 
of the cape which separates Trinity Bay from Conception Bay. It is approached 
by sea between two points 12 miles apart, divided by an island. The settlement 
is at the head of the bay. It is 106 miles by road from St. John's and 34 miles 
from Carbonear. 

History. Resort of European and English fishermen, 16th to 17th century; 
English settlers, c. 1650; in 1677 it had 16 dwellings, 13 planters, 9 wives, 9 
sons, 8 daughters, 167 fishery servants, 35 boats, 14 stages, 22 cattle, 3 sheep, 
29 hogs, 12 gardens; raided by French who found “‘nineteen houses, several stores 
and more than thirty head of horned cattle, and a number of sheep and pigs," 
and 130 men, 1697; 5 ships sailing from London and Poole, 1700; raided by 
French, 1705; justices and constables, 1730; trade with Poole and Waterford, 
1763; Methodist Mission, 1765. 

Population. 204 (1674), 130 (1697), 225 (1700), 302 (1730), 100 English and 166 
Irish servants (1753), 250 (1781), 792. (1857), 860 (1891), 900 (1921), 693 (1945). 

Religion. 220 C. of E., 30 Meth. (1781); 1 C. of E., 47 R.C., 744 Wesleyan 


(1857); 6 C. of E., 22 R.C., 832 Meth. (1891); 5 C. of E., 14 R.C., 672 U.C. 
(1945), 
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Occupation and Economy. 1857: 1 clergyman, 2 mechanics, 5 merchants, 
349 fishermen-curers, 167 fishermen, 45 lumbermen. 1891: 1 clergyman, 
l teacher, 1 doctor, 1 mechanic, 4 shop workers, 1 government employee, 
416 fishermen-farmers, 237 fishermen, 111 female fish-curers, 10 miners, 17 
miscellaneous; 4 fishing vessels, 18 bank fishermen, 3 Labrador schooners (690 
quintals catch, 87 men), 146 nets and seines, 16 cod-traps, 688 quintals shore 
catch, 19 tierces salmon, 1,885 gallons cod-oil, $5,618 fish-products, 38 fishing- 
rooms, 4 sailing vessels, 77 boats; 195 acres occupied: 107 tons hay, 2,290 
barrels potatoes, 300 barrels turnips, 54 horses, 39 cows, 95 sheep, 98 swine, 
175 fowl. 1921: 1 clergyman, 7 teachers, 9 merchants, 11 office- and shop- 
workers, 9 government employees, 2 farmers, 183 fishermen-farmers, 8 mechan- 
ics, 213 fishermen, 136 female fish-curers, 3 factory workers, 37 miscellaneous. 

Names. Adams, Barnes, Barrett, Beckett, Brookings, Bursey, Burt (1792) 
Button, Cramm, Day, Froude, Green, Hopkins, Howell, March, Mills, Pike, 
Rodgers, Squires, Strong, Tizzard. 

Miscellaneous. “Old Perlican . . . had been settled mostly by Englishmen, from 
rural districts, but few of whom could read. . . . They called themselves church- 
men, because their forefathers had attended the Episcopal church in England.... 
Nothing could better the condition of these people but the gospel" (A Methodist 
missionary, referring to conditions in 1774). 
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МАР FIG, 4—Speech areas of the Avalon Peninsula 


PART Ш: 


THE DIALECTS 


INTRODUCTION 


Interviews with informants on the Avalon Peninsula have begun to furnish 
data which will help to define the dialect areas. “A Newfoundland Dialect 
Questionnaire; Avalon Peninsula; 1. Vocabulary” (see Appendix V, p. 108) 
elicited vocabulary items and pronunciation, transcribed phonetically according 
to the principles of the Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New England. 
In addition, depending on the friendliness of the families which were visited, 
additional words, phrases, comments, and pronunciations were frequently 
noted down. Fishermen in Torbay, Pouch Cove, Old Perlican, and Lower 
Island Cove were willing to be recorded on tape, responding to questions or 
narrating at will. The interpretations to follow are based on these interviews 
and tape-recordings. 

Perhaps too much has been made of the ‘isolated communities’ along the 
coastline even of the relatively populous Avalon Peninsula. If the roads until 
recently have not provided easy access between the settlements, the bays from 
late spring through the fall are most efficient highways for people, many of 
whom have fished from childhood. Influences on the dialects of the Avalon 
Peninsula, therefore, have resulted from the kinds of contacts that have been 
made on the bays and the sea. 

These influences are indicated most clearly in the evidence of vocabulary, 
but widespread knowledge of clusters of vocabulary items is a good sign of 
people influencing each other also in their pronunciation. The following types 
of nautical contacts were perceived during the interviewing: 


1. The fishermen took their boats only a few miles from their settlement. 


2. The families moved to the Labrador every year, and caught and ‘made’ 
their fish between May and October. 

3. The men went on ships from St. John’s and Carbonear to hunt seals 
in March and April, before the summer fishing season. 


4. The men fished on the Grand Banks. 
5. The men worked on fishing- and other sea-going vessels out of New 
England ports. 

The annual seal-hunt and the Labrador fishery have exerted the most gener- 
alizing influence on the dialects, insuring that certain terms are widely known 
and employed, and diffusing stories, sayings, ordinary idioms, grammatical 
forms, specific pronunciations of words, and, possibly, phonetic qualities. 
Informants in Pouch Cove, Torbay, Bay Roberts, Cape Broyle, Bay Bulls, 
Ferryland, Blow-me-Down, and Portugal Cove went on the seal-hunt, that is, 
"went to the ice.’ The following are lexical items used by single informants or 


IKurath, H., Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New England, 122-46. 


by several when describing the seal-hunt.. (in the following lists hyphens " 
indicates that the first element is stressed: ' Pouch-Cove, *dog-cat; sepatst- 
indicates that the second element receives stress: B/ack ' Head, moll ‘dow, с 
товие. Though some of these spellings disagree with printed conventions. 
practice in this report will explicitly reveal the stress in speech.) 


Sealing Terms 


(Informants came from South River, Bay Roberts, Pouch Cove, Renews, 


the seal-hunt 
the seal-fishery 
carcasses 


our Marconi ‘wireless’ 


dog-hood ‘kind of seal’ 
bitch-hood ‘kind of seal’ 
pup "kind of seal’ 
young hood “kind of seal’ 
old harp “kind of seal’ 
white-coat ‘kind of seal’ 
bedlamer ‘kind of seal’ 
jumper ‘porpoise’ 
grumpus 

The Labrador Fishery 

Carbonear.) 
planters 
liviers 


The preliminary description of the dialect areas of the Avalon Peninsula 


sound-systems noted in the speech of 
from the grammar, lexicon, and syntax 


proposed below is largely based on the 
the informants, Additional data drawn 
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stationers on the Labrador 
kommatik ‘small sled’ 
Labra’dor-fish 
Labra’dor-men 
premises [prr-] 
schooner 
on the bawn 
flat rocks 
beach-rock 
canopies 
bark v. 
barkin-pot 
cutch 
cod-bags 
keefes 
clifty land 
brichins 
bully 
jacks 


“the rocky shore’ 


‘tar’ 


‘real huskies’ 


‘cod-roes’ 
*20-quintal boat’ 
"boats for 3-4 men’ 


swoils (pron. varies) ‘seals 
flippers 
hind skunners, 

hinders ‘part of seal’ 


made one spring to the ice 
strike the main patch 

get a berth to go 

they give you a fit-out 
sculp the swoil 
sculpin-tow 

on the Gulf 

make the second-best kill 
ice-claws 


bulge-way 
nose-rope 
horse it out 
ven of the fish 
nip of the fish 
go dun 
gullidge ‘water-barrel’ 
gib [grb] ‘take gill out’ 
till ‘box for salt’ 

bus ‘a profit’ 

scotch cure 

pip out v. 

billet of wood 

nik adj. 

two-fork prong 

horse-cat 

sheave into the rocks 
trouncer 

burn fish up in the sun 
dingle 

tag a blow 


‘become spoiled’ 


e. 


have been examined and utilized in the delimiting of dialects, but many of these 
incidentally collected details require more intensive comparative study. 

The dialect areas so far noted will be called the Southern Shoreline, the 
Northern Shoreline, Bay Roberts, and St. John’s. These designations are in 
some ways arbitrary because they are meant to apply to particular patterns of 
speech habits rather than to specific geographic localities. Where a stretch of 
coastline was settled by people of identical ethnic and religious origin, the dialect 
can be described geographically. But where settlements contain mixed popula- 
tion or where neighbouring harbours were developed by disparate groups, the 
dialects correlate rather with religious and ethnic background than with a 
locality that can be marked with a boundary. 

Although the sounds of these dialects are described as if they were unvarying, 
it must be noted that stylistic or free variation does exist in the pronunciation 
of many of the vowels. One explanation might be that the speakers aim for 
greater clarity or formality by employing the vowels of more cultivated speakers, 
often echoing the standard pronunciation of a word. Conversely, when the 
members of a family speak, the words and phrases are considerably contracted. 
In this informal communication the dialect variants described below are em- 


ployed with very high frequency. 


THE SOUTHERN SHORELINE 


A practically homogeneous dialect is spoken all along the southern shoreline 
of the Avalon Peninsula. This line of settlements includes the southern shore 
from Petty Harbour to Trepassey, St. Mary’s Bay and the east side of Placentia 
Bay as far north as Placentia.! 

The earlier generations of these settlements primarily came from Ireland, 
have belonged to the Roman Catholic Church, and have attended Roman 
Catholic schools. The following description of the phonological system generally 
to be heard in this area is valid for the older generation of fishermen, men between 
sixty and eighty years of age. 

The consonant phonemes, according to our present interpretation, are as 


follows: 
[р í t © К 

b d d ] g 

f S $ 

۷ Z 7 

m n 7 
1 
r 

ү y h /2 


1A field-worker interviewed formally and spent one or more days in Petty Harbour, Bay Bulls, 
Tors Cove, Cape Broyle, Ferryland, Fermeuse, Renews, Daniel’s Point (Trepassey), Patrick's Cove, 
P.B., and Placentia. 

2See the publications related to the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, especially 
Kurath and McDavid, The Pronunciation of English in the Atlantic States, p. 1-9. Very useful detailed 
descriptions of the phonetics of Anglo-Irish dialects can be found in J. J. Hogan, The English Language 
in Ireland; P. L. Henry, An Anglo-Irish Dialeci of North Roscommon; and Henry, “A Linguistic 
Survey of Ireland. Preliminary Report,” Lochlann, I (1958), p. 49-208. 
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EN ou ssi 


} 


Since most members of these phonemes are identical with the Internatio” a 
Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) characters of the same form, they do not 7۰+ 
further attention. The IPA uses [5 3 tJ d3 j] respectively for the central sous% 
of [3 Z €] y/. Some other phonemes deserve special attention. 

/t/ It is still uncertain whether there is a physical or an audible егес 
between the phonemes /ї/ and /t /. Until some detailed listening tests are сагп-- 
out with native speakers and listeners, it is proposed that this dialect has 2 
dental 7, that is [t], in the positions where th is frequently written and m2%: 
standard speakers pronounce [0]. Not one case of an ambiguous sound ٣ک‎ 
interpreted as /t/ or /t/ has turned up in two and a half years of attenti: 


listening.! All that can be said is that the pronunciations of /t/ do not clear; 


Le. KL 


and distinctly sound like /t/, although this may result from the field-work<* 
expecting to hear [6]. 

|t] Initially this is aspirated, and intervocalically it is a lenis stop: [tl. 

14] Parallel to /t/, /d/ is proposed as a dental d—[d]—in positions where 
many standard speakers pronounce th as [$]. 

П| А clear, or alveolar, |—[I]—is generally used in all positions, even whez 
neighbouring vowels are low or back. Besides the impressionistically note 
rhythms and intonations of the dialect, this distinctive clear / is one of the prom- 
inent special qualities which identify the Southern Shoreline dialect and fre- 
quently, in addition, Newfoundlanders with diverse ethno-linguistic roots. 

[т] Initially, intervocalically, and after consonants /r/ is the retroflex glid z 
used by standard speakers in much of North America: [r]. After vowels anc 
finally, the sound is clearly and strongly a retrofiex г, as in [t$], [оў]. 


The vowel phonemes and diphthongs of stressed syllables, presented here in 
tabular form, require more thorough discussion. 


[i u 
I U 
٥ x 0 
2 А 
e a 

au аг/ 


il Ш] A high front vowel with a slight glide: 
[juloz] ‘Sheila’s’ 
[brilz] 
үлі ‘three’ 
'will ‚beero] 
hj Ш A lower high front vowel in stressed syllables: 
[milk] 
l'kufk] ‘home-made anchor’ 
l'biizz"d] 
[gum] ‘kitchen utensil’ 
In weakly stressed syllables and finally, this is a barred 7, [i], [1] or even [e]: 
demars] ‘autumn storm’ 
l'belke:xdov] ‘coat of ice on rocks’ 


¡One pun was uttered by a young St. John's resident: “Like the horse takes the oats, he heaves the 
oaths out of him." 


le] [е’е: e: П Considerable variety can be heard in this mid front vowel. 
Frequently it is lengthened and lowered, without a discernible rising glide. This 
phoneme appears in words spelled a-e or ai and typically in syllables spelled ea. 


['ste:2d»:z] 
|'ke:plin] 

l'dre: ,ro:d] 

[be | ‘bail’ 
[se!nt] 

l'ste:m« | 

[he:t‘] ‘heath’ 
[le :k] ‘leak’ 
[kom'p]e :t] 


/e/ [e] The lower mid front vowel is short and without noticeable variation. 
It appears frequently before following r, so that contrast between ear and air 
is lost. 


[dred3] 

[sled] 

[sz ve :É | “severe” 
['dre?rr'i] *dreary' 


[px] *pare' once 


[2] [e] The lower front vowel is quite stable and uniform. It is short or 
only half-long and exhibits little tendency to be raised or nasalized. However, 
this, or possibly a slightly lower variety, is the nucleus when r follows. The 
nucleus is r-coloured, rather than with a following retroflexion. This phoneme 
appears in words with -/m, slightly longer and maybe with a glide, but no 
contrast of length exists in, say, Sam and calm. 


[рае] 

[det] 

[pents] 

0 ‘launch’ п. 

l'eren :,dz] 

[kee :m] ‘calm’ 

[pee :m] ‘palm’ 

[75122142917] ‘good firs for cutting’ 


[8] [$:9:9e£$] The mid central retroflex vowel is universally used in 
stressed and unstressed syllables. A special quality audible in this vowel seems 
to result from a lowered or retracted position of the tongue, or maybe from a 
special configuration in the mouth: not always [$], but [9%] and ТАЙ in words 
like work, worm, turn, mother, glitter. This lowered quality of the retroflexion 
also makes the dialect distinctive. 


[hs ts] *blueberries' 
[bx X n] 

PES km] ‘firkin’? 
[fT st] ‘first’ 

[ws Y mz], [wok mz] 
[£3:] 


[а aaa: 927 Since no lower back rounded vowel [0:] is reg‏ ادا 
many words with o and au, aw have low central vowels, often fronted and wit‏ 
out appreciable contrast in length, even when final. However when the геігас‏ 
sound [2] is used, the quality is different from the widespread Canadian phones -‏ 
common to both odd and awed. This phoneme /а / is the first element in ٤‏ 
local diphthong /at/. Furthermore, this is the vowel employed widely in wore?‏ 
with -or- plus consonant. (Old place-name records indicate the age of t^^‏ 
pronunciation by their phonetic spellings: Tarrbay (1677), Tar Bay (1709). BZ"‏ 
Tors Cove is Ptof',sko:v] in the settlement, with syllable division before or afte?‏ 
[s] uncertain.)‏ 

[raks] 

[frost] 

[bag] 

[pacnd] 

[dra :3] 

[tro Дно] 

[longsz] ‘rails in fence’ 

іп294Д ‘north’ 

lp dz Коу] ^ *Lord's Cove’ 

[kro"s] 

[wort hrs] 


[К] [^ & The lower mid central vowel has a tendency to be rounded, 
giving the impression of being retracted toward [5] or raised toward [Ч]. 
[skrAb] 
[gvlvin] ‘stomach of cod’ 
[mrg ^p] ‘snack’ 
[p*mp] 
[gat] 
[gxmps] ‘posts on wharf?’ 


[о] lo: ого] The mid back vowel generally does not have a clear glide 
toward [U]. Instead the [o] is likely to be lengthened and often considerably 
lowered. Thus the lowered /e/ and Jo] of the dialect are two elements of the 
vowel system which set it off from cultivated speech and other dialects. 

[ho:]] 

[baro] 

'pov:zuüz] ‘dandelion flowers’ 
["kamodo? | 

['do: ,boiz] ‘dumplings’ 


[ш] [u u] The lower high back vowel occasionally is heard in a higher 


position, closer to [u], but short and without glide, as in the exclamation [luk] 
ending a sentence. 


[fut ‚p et | 
[Чоке] 
[огул 
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$ 
а 


/u/ [un] The high back vowel begins with [u] (sometimes even lower) and 
elides to a higher position while the lips become more rounded. 
[430%] “due” 
[pjux] ‘fish-fork’ 
[‘kelp]in ,sku]] “сарп school’ 
- [,ri: 'njuxz] *Renews' 

[ai] [rtp 5a $e ХА] The diphthongs which glide to the high front posi- 
tion are at present apparently unstable. Depending on his contact with speakers 
of varieties of standard English, a resident of this area may consciously distin- 
guish between [al] and [91]. Or he may have an intermediary vowel for the first 
element and sound as if he is exchanging the two standard diphthongs, seeming 
to say toy for tie, and vice versa. There may be other complexities and conditions 
of variation which will be discovered in the future. 

The diphthong /a1/ begins with some low back vowel and glides to a front and 
high position. The first element is very often lengthened and rounded. If a 
voiceless consonant follows, the diphthong may be shorter and somewhat 
raised, but vise and voice, kite and quoit are apparently homophonous. In 
conversation a contrast between tie /toy, buy [boy, ГІ [oil is hardly perceptible. 
When speakers are pressed to distinguish the pairs, the sounds approach the 
cultivated forms [al] and [>]]. 

[slezdz] ‘sleds’ 

[pAints] ‘points’ 

['ba£ ‚р=Е] *by-path' 

['t $ pon ,tatm] 

[kvit] ‘quoit’ 

Prem ‚peik] ‘dead, standing tree’ 


[hoist] 
Jaina z] ‘autumn storms’ 
ПП ؛‎ lie’ 


jau/ [ау tQ a2 aQ] The retracting diphthong begins with a low central 

vowel, sometimes raised, and glides to a high back position, with accompanying 
rounding of the lips. 

['greqls”z] “small ice-bergs’ 

['raUndo"] “small cod” 

П5а:921 

['straYto z] “posts under front of fishing stage” 

['beg ,fents] 


Lexicon and Grammar 

A clear-cut boundary around key lexical and grammatical items is not so 
discernible as one demarcating pronunciation. Terminology relating to fishing 
15 Widespread, and vocabulary relating to the weather, social affairs, the house- 
hold, and chores has not yet revealed areas of concentration or complete absence. 
The following items are found only in the field-records of the Southern Shoreline 
but may occur in only a few settlements or in the future may be found to extend 
beyond the boundary indicated by the phonological system. 


све г 
a j 


ground skurry sneezers 

to credit ? gap ‘gate’ 

demmery ‘autumn storm’ tangly ‘describes bad weather’ 
а come-'up frozy 

gulvin 


bivin ‘bailing bucket’ 
palace “priest’s house’ 
stale race ‘small stream’ 


morgens ‘mummers’ 
Sheilya 

playin duck 

pitchin quoit [kv1t] 


goulef ['gu¥, lef] The Wran 
heath-berries [helt] deegan 

skinnin the old cow bough fence 
scotch-mist race ‘generation’ 
brass dead-eye Satan [stn] 
pinnacles Sloe tree 7 
shortlers ‘kind of fence’? double suds, sods 
buds (of frankum) barm (two syllables) 
dead-cat 


east ‘yeast’ 


u 


As for grammar, a small number of forms were noted in the informants’ 
conversations. It is strongly suspected that some of these items have a wider 
distribution outside the Southern Shoreline, but they will be noted here. 

he swum 

he bet (pret. of bear) 
ittuck ‘took’ 
haves sg. 

clear a few years 


it riz up; riz bread 

me “my” 

[hılz] ‘his’ 
“except for a’ be by ЕР 


THE NORTHERN SHORELINE 


The dialect here called ‘Northern Shoreline’ is spoken in certain towns and 
settlements of Conception Bay, the east coast of Trinity Bay, and around St. 
John’s. Although the following description includes the general and striking 
features of the pronunciation, it is not possible to say that Northern Shoreline 
is obviously unified as the developed Anglo-Irish of the Southern Shoreline. 
Many small variations of the vowel, consonant, and intonation patterns can be 
heard in the speakers. In general, however, this account presents the phonological 
framework to be perceived іп the older residents of much of Conception Bay. 


Most of the informants have Anglican, United Church, Salvation Army, or 
other Protestant affiliation. Family names and information volunteered by the 
families usually point to origins in England, frequently the western or southern 
coast. Negatively, it can be stated that the marked Anglo-Irish qualities of the 
Southern Shoreline are not present in the speech of the Northern Shoreline. 


The speech here called Northern Shoreline is distinctive because of the fol- 
lowing features. 

„ЗА field-worker interviewed speakers in Petty Harbour, Torbay, Pouch Cove, Bauline, Portugal 
Cove, St. Philips, Carbonear, and Old Perlican. Tapes were obtained in Torbay, Pouch Cove, Гаек 
Island Cove, and Old Perlican. Further incidental information has been gained from former residents 
of Spout Cove and many other points. 
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1. Besides the universal glide [г], retroflex vowels occur in words like 
Carbonear, partridge, hurt, north, cyred. In unstressed positions, as in 
liners, retroflexion is present in some communities, replaced by [>] in 
others. 

2. The distribution of [h] usually conforms to cultivated practice in 
Received Standard English and mainland North American English. 
For some speakers it may drop out within phrases: wood-’orse. 


3. Except т certain mixed speech between Clarke’s Beach and Carbonear, 
the low front vowel is [=] in words like cast, after and can’t. No stable 
[a] is employed between [e] and [a]. 


The consonant system is either identical with the standard phonemic contrasts 
of much of the English-speaking world, or lacks the /0/ and / 8/۰: 


[р t с k 
b Б یک‎ 
f (0) 5 5 
V (О) ыр 2 
m n 9 
1 
r 
уу y h/ 


With the following exceptions, most of the consonants are close to the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet equivalents. 


/t/ Besides [t'], [t], and intervocalic lenis [t] and glottalized 7’s that occur, 
many speakers pronounce a variety of 7 where standard spelling would have th. 
Detailed listening tests will eventually prove whether these varieties are alveolar 
or dental—[t] or [t]. At present we believe that most of the speakers of the dialect 
employ their ordinary /t/ for th (unless of course mixing with speakers of the 
Southern Shoreline has allowed the dental /t / to be borrowed, as with the Torbay 
informant). To state the point in simple terms, the outsider feels that there 
is a substitution of one sound for another—[t] for [0]— rather than a strangely 
pronounced sound—{t]. 

‘Winterton?‏ بات سرت 

[9'to"]] ‘at all’ 

['glito] ‘rain freezing on trees, posts” 
[bi’astık] *Beothuk, name of ship” 
[Чата ,kad] “small cod’ 

[tri] ‘three’ 


/d/ Ina fashion similar to /t/, [d] is believed to do service for both standard 
[d] and [6]. This is especially prevalent in the many quickly spoken phrases and 
Words like to the, in that, father, mother. 

['pa dık] ‘stomach of сой” 
[меа ФАК] ‘see-saw’ 
[mada] ‘mother’ 

l| Varieties of / exist in this dialect. Speakers employ dark [1] finally, as a 

syllabic and in the neighbourhood of low and back vowels. The clear [I] appears 
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close to high front vowels (and occasionally elsewhere as in Southern $* 
line). 


[skał] ‘arrival of caplin’ 
Sot ‚rak] “shoal-rock” 


[Леза] 

Pdribal] ‘small stream’ 
Pkılık] “home-made anchor’ 
Pide] 


“amount added to what is purchased” 
[т] The frictionless [r] appears initially and intervocalically. Furthermore 
а central or raised retroflex vowel is widespread, and r-colouring is cz 
present after other vowels. There are some tendencies to lower [i ] and {vf 
(557 | and [o£ ]. /er/ includes varieties like [2%], [а], and [Я 1. 

[hwv f] 

іре: Y] ‘gear’ 

[h*' ts] *blueberries' 

[vax] e" 

Lbeldi'v 3d] “Bay de Verde’ 

['ba: nz] ‘barrens’ 


Speakers in Carbonear, Torbay, Pouch Cove, and Bauline also emp:- 
unaccented [9], sometimes in free variation with [3]. 


Голі] 
l'stre:nd59"] 
['bledez] 


Some time in the past, length in low front vowels (or lowering to [a]) es 
reinterpreted as retroflexion. In one of the Carbonear informants and others 


(as in some Nova Scotia speech) r-colouring appears in this sort of word: 
l'a? fto ex —] 


This may account for [ket go] ‘Chicago,’ which occurs very fi requently 1000-2 
young cultivated speakers. 
Further inquiry will probably uncover much greater sub-phonemic diversity 


among the vowels than in the vowel phonemes of Southern Shoreline. The 
phonemic distinctions follow: 


i u 
I U 
c У 0 
£ A 2 
d a 
aU al (21) / 
(А few speakers do have a len 


gthened allophone [a:] in some words: [fra:nsts]‏ سم 
e vowels /1 & æ U a/ are usually close to their IPA qualities. Th‏ 
vowel ІН тау be high before inj; [ч / тау be raised; and Jal often has to‏ 
retracted, rounded sound noted in Southern Shore. Diphthongal glides ٤‏ 
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customary with /i/ and /u/, though often beginning from a quite low position, 
but a frequent variation in /e/ and /o/ is a centring glide [e2] and [09] except 
when final, instead of a rising glide [el], [oU]. 

[ste2ts] ‘States’ 

[ebro dors] 

['ke^aplin] 
Back and low vowels /2/ and /a/ are distinctly in contrast, with the latter 
sometimes forward: [а]. /or/ appears finally, as in [sto:" ¥], but when /r/ 
and a consonant occur, the vowel is very low and might be /or/ or /ar/, as 
they are frequently indistinguishable: 

[sto] m] 

[wa] m] 

Finally, the diphthongs of this dialect, /aı/ and /au/, offer many shades 
and differences of initial vowel. Sometimes the initial sound is centred to [e] 
ог [2], and other speakers front the first part of the second diphthong to [29] 
and [£9]. Contrasts between /21/ and ar/ are few, and frequently the lowered 
type is the only one employed. 

['ereUI»] *jce-berg' 

[,fit ^veot] ‘out-fit’ 

[mvt 'deQ] ‘lichen on trees’ 
[2] “oil 

[bo Std] ‘boiled’ 

[t21] De 


THE BAY ROBERTS DIALECT 


A type of speech, contrasting with the Southern and Northern Shorelines 
and heard from many speakers in the cluster of settlements along the southwest 
side of Conception Bay, perhaps from South River to Carbonear, is here named 
‘Вау Roberts Dialect’ for simple convenience. The term should not be under- 
stood to signify that Bay Roberts is the source or the principal settlement 
where the dialect is spoken. Although several informants are Anglican, the 
dialect seems to be spoken also by members of the other denominations in the 
area, for example by a United Churchman interviewed in Bay Roberts. The 
many populous, ancient settlements along the southwest side of the bay deserve 
more intensive study to discover the extent, location, and varieties of Northern 
Shoreline and Bay Roberts Dialect in the area.! 

The consonant system is in some respects similar to those of the other Avalon 
dialects. Words with th-, we suspect, employ the consonants /t/ and /d/, 
rather than the Southern Shoreline dental stops. /1/ is dark in most situations, 
but can be clear when conditioned by high front vowels. The /r/ and the /h/ 
are the special consonants deserving detailed treatment. 

Indeed, it may be questionable to include /h/ as a phoneme in this dialect. 
The verbal habits of the speakers indicate that [h] is like the initial pre-vocalic 
glottal stop in much cultivated English or the linking -r in some speakers of 


— 


!Informants in Bay Roberts, Blow-me-Down, South River, and Spaniard’s Bay speak the dialect 
Which is described here. 
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England and eastern New England. That is, [№] is an instance of sandhi, whic | 
we believe appears systematically before vowels introducing syllables, and = 
conditioned by the type of preceding phoneme, a preceding juncture or, possibly. | 
stylistic factors such as emphasis. Clearly, speakers of this dialect follow hab; | 
which are utterly unrelated to the //'s and simple vowels which appear in Englis" 
spelling. Instead, spelling frequently follows the speech, so that has fas, is hE, ! 
and many other forms are confused by writers. The following selected example: 
illustrate some of the contexts where [h] is present or absent. 


[,bluu "h3*t] *blueberry' 
[Карп 'abz] ‘Captain Hobbs’ 
about [heit] “about eight’ 

[da Тек) ‘the ice’ 

[wot? 'ps35] “water horse’ 

[ok ' endz] ‘all hands’ 

['a:da] ‘harder’ 

[jay*ud] ‘young hood” (seal) 
[for zenz] “four hands” 
['henka] ‘anchor’ 

[di ۸۷10 ’a:b>] ‘the old harbour’ 
old [?At] ‘old hut’ 

from [a:b2 'grels] “тот Harbour Grace’ 
Chelsea, Heverett 

[at end] ‘at hand’ 

Ш] “he”, beginning sentences 
ever [°з :d] ‘ever heard’ 


The frictionless glide /r/ appears initially, intervocalically, and occasionally 
linking words. But except in speakers of mixed dialects the retroflexion does 
not appear with vowels or as a strong- or weak-stressed syllabic. This pattern 
makes the dialect resemble Received Standard and eastern New England 
speech, and sets it off from the customary dialects indigenous to the Avalon 
Peninsula. 

[roUd] 
[f3":, уа:3] ‘fir’ 
[5643] ‘sour’ 
[sto< :mz] ‘storms’ 
۳ءء‎ ‘flurries’ 
l'ghito"] 
[3:t] *hurt, blueberry' 
[t3” :2n] ‘load of wood’ 
[b3 :st] 
[lebo'do*] ‘Labrador’ 
[pe”-, "ра :trid3] 
[ро] ‘porch’ 
Psik sorin] ^ ‘see-sawing’ 
The other unique feature of this dialect is an extra low front vowel /a; 
in certain words. As yet, no minimal pairs have been discovered which display 


[e] and [a] in obvious contrast, but items like man’s:trans(-Canada) indicate 
that the lowered vowel is not automatically conditioned. Some speakers of 
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Northern Shoreline use /a/ in some words also, and a very few cases of a 
lengthened [a:], with Received Standard quality, have been noticed. (The long 
low central vowel is otherwise virtually never heard in Newfoundland speech.) 


The following words may appear with [a:] in Bay Roberts Dialect: 
bath 
path answer 
Catholic calf 
wrath staff 
Patrick’s gaff 
aunt rafters 
dance glass 
Francis cast, forecast 
calm pasture 
palm master 
trans-Canada disaster 
launch fast to 
can’t last 


Both Northern Shoreline and Bay Roberts dialects contrast with Southern 
Shoreline in one inflectional detail, which, once noticed, becomes increasingly 
interesting to the student of the history and structure of English. Descendants 
of settlers from western England in Conception Bay (even a ten-year-old boy 
in Brigus) сап be observed to substitute *и ([эп] or [n]) for him or it. Once this 
object pronoun, which immediately suggests hine of Old English, is accepted 
as more than a mispronunciation, it raises the possibility that the widespread 
use of pronoun forms whose grammar at first seems erratic—she, her, he— 
actually indicates categories of grammatical gender, which must be nicely 
observed in subsequent studies. Here it can be stated that the Anglo-Irish 
speakers would only use such forms in jocular imitation, never naturally, and 
the older generation of Conception Bay employ them with great ease (and, we 
suspect, system). Here are some examples: 


puncheon tub... he 

school . . . top ceiling . . һе was only one storey high 
he left we in school 

door open... wide as we could get ’n... and 


put a rock agin the door so’t he 
wouldn’t go to 


school master . . . I often seen ’en 
wid he 

inside o” he 

pull ’en 

machine... he 

covel... he's all the same 
church . . . when he was finished 
wharf... build 'n 

wharf... I start in on he 

listen to 'en 

looked at 'n 

out of 'en 
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ST. JOHN’S 

From the earliest years of European sailing to Newfoundland, the ha ғ 
of St. John’s, embraced by encircling high hills, has been the principa! * 
for marine, economic, political, and social activity of the island. It = میڈ‎ 
the haven for vessels approaching from Europe with both goods waren E 
workers or permanent settlers. Even at the present time, despite being 10€ 


H Ы : г + 1 5 al ҙе? . 

at a point far from the geographical cenire of the island or the о р سی‎ 
tion, St. John’s continues to grow in size, numbers, and government? 

social importance. 


Although an adequate study of the speech of St. J ohn's like pu 5 >= 
York and San Francisco! cannot yet be essayed, it 1s fitting to б> sos e 
sketch of prominent dialects of the Avalon Peninsula with some general ren — 


= 2 “ 
- ان 


speech of the confident, long-rooted population and whatever eros oe x 
have been absorbed from speakers influenced by other dialects an 21 
of speech. 


City informants equivalent to the older fishermen and wives interviewed = 
the Avalon out-harbours are less acquainted with fishing than their Ж ud 
parts. Some have been on the sealing expeditions, but the majority © ims 
older generation has been connected with service employment: sailing vi 
steamships, trade and finance, communications, civil and municipal n 
longshore activities, labouring. A further complication, especially ies x E 
time expansion and Confederation, is the considerable increase 1n e e жа 
tion, for whatever reason, coming notably from the rest of یں پان‎ "s 
from many countries around the world. Our main interest here, though, z 
the central core of residents whose families have lived here for een 
and the great number of citizens who grew up elsewhere on the island or W^ Ж. 
parents came from outside St. John’s. The following tentative e erm 
are based on three years of attentive listening to many varieties of St. "018 > 
speech. 


The speech of the cultivated and influential in St. John's who are not qam Е 
іп England or mainland North America has the full complement of ae in 
four English consonants, thus indicating their unquestioned رم‎ en T 
the class of cultivated speakers of English scattered everywhere 1n ts А The 

The frictionless glide is employed initially and intervocalically: lity‏ ا 
retroflex syllabic /ar / is central or slightly lowered or retracted, like the sa ы‏ 
of the /әг/ of the Southern Shoreline, and the weak-stressed equivalent‏ 


always retroflex. A full complement of separated retroflex vowels exists, the 
[г апа /ur/ not lowering to merge with Jer and /or/. 


Б» лаце! 
‘Hubbell, F., The Pronunciation of English in New York City; DeCamp, D., “The Pronune 
of English in San Francisco," Orbis, VII, VIII. 
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purr 
poor 
pour 
port [pov] t] 
ІП The Anglo-Irish influence of the clear / in all positions has been strong. 
The Roman Catholic segment of the population and their schools employ it, 
many cultivated (but untravelled) non-Catholics have clear J and many recent 


graduates of the non-Catholic high schools reveal this subphonemic distinctive 
quality. Men and women who have both dark and clear /’s originated along the 
Northern Shoreline or in other parts of Newfoundland or have been strongly 
influenced by parents who moved to St. John's from elsewhere. 

/h/ Cultivated speakers of St. John's agree with educated people on both 
sides of the Atlantic in their use of /h/, pronouncing it in inherited patterns. 
It is present in accordance with the spelling, except in the group of French words 
like honest, hour, honour, and it may be present or absent in pronouns like he, 
him, her, depending on accompanying strong or weak stress. The local form of 
herb agrees with Received Standard in having the /h/ pronounced. 

/w/ There are good indications that words like wharf and whale agree 
with Received Standard, customarily beginning with [w]. à 

The vowels of Cultivated reveal differences that are allied with ethnic and 
religious factors. The phonemes are as follows: 


fi u 
I U 
e 3 0 
€ A 3 
e a 

al aU X Or/ 


In contrast with Southern Shoreline habits, the low-back area of the mouth 
has two vowels /a/ and /o/, in a pattern similar to Received Standard 
though lower and less rounded, and the distribution of words like cot, caught, 
dog, song, law is parallel to British usage. 

The diphthongs /ar/ and /91/ contrast, though more modern speech reveals 
a tendency to sound both of them closer to [v1]. Before voiceless consonants 
/at/ has a raised first element, as in night [neft], but except for speakers in- 
fluenced by mainland Canadian speech, /au/ is a constant [aU] or [a9], whether 
the subsequent consonant is voiced or voiceless. 

/e/, [o] Both the diphthongal [ei], [oU] and the lowered and lengthened 
monophthongs of the Southern Shoreline type are heard. 

[2] The lowered front vowel is typically [=] in this speech with neither 
the lowered [a] before some fricatives, and so on,as in Bay Roberts Dialect, 
nor [а°] as in Received Standard. 


[a4] The low central vowel can also be retracted, slightly rounded 27 - 
lengthened in some words, especially father and St. John’s in formal conte* 

Next, turning to the common and folk speech of lifelong St. John’s resides- 
an observer can note the norms of pronunciation in the capital city which 2 
quite general, and the phonological points present in other dialects which E 
made no impression here. 

Depending on the education and social level of the speaker, there are ejt£ 
twenty-two or twenty-four consonant phonemes, with the replacement or ٤ 
of standard [6] and [9] accounting for the difference in inventory. As with 172 
other dialects of the Avalon Peninsula, many St. John's speakers (unless 2> 
imitation) do not employ [0] and [ò] but instead substitute [t] and [d] or som: 
other apical stop or affricate. These variant pronunciations аге so widespre- - 
on the island that they occasion little notice among large numbers of peop. 


Whereas the unique elements of Bay Roberts and Northern Shoreline ha» - 
made no appreciable impress on St. John's speech, original Anglo-Irish settle 


or speakers of Southern Shoreline dialect have long helped to establish 1^: 
phonetic trends in St. John's. 


ІП The Southern Shoreline clear / is customary among most speakers с: 
St. John's and is being widely adopted in all religious denominations. 


|| Southern Shoreline strong retroflexion, even including the lowered апо 
retracted quality in stressed /ar/, is general. The substituted length or centring 
glide of air, are, oar of Bay Roberts Dialect is not heard among native cit) 


dwellers, but the unaccented -er as in father, after varies from [9 to [2°] in 
St. John's, sometimes in the same speaker. 


[в] Тһе complicated patternings of [h] found in Bay Roberts Dialect anc 
other speech of Newfoundland do not operate in St. John's. Local usage con- 


forms to standard British practice. Several speakers, though, have been heard 
to insert an h in Montreal: [,mantr¥' hal]. 


/së—/ Since the usual Avalon usage is /&/ and lil in words like Tuesday 
and due, dew, it is noteworthy that the same affricate is retained even In clusters. 
Typical residents of the city employ /s&-/ in stew and stupid. 


As might be expected, the vowel systems range all the way from that of 
Cultivated, outlined above, to that of the Southern Shoreline. The half-way 
vowel [a] regular in Bay Roberts Dialect does not prevail in St. John's. 


[е], jo] Unlike the dominant clear / of Southern Shoreline, the varieties 
of these vowels are related to denominational lines, age, and level of education. 
Lowered and lengthened [e~:], [ov:] are frequent among the Roman Catholics, 
and [ei] and [oU] usual among non-Catholics and the younger generation. 

[ег] More extreme than in Cultivated, ar is fronted and raised by the 
majority of St. John’s speakers: [av], [263^ ]. 

Again in the low back vowels, there is variation between speakers and in the 
same speaker ranging from the Cultivated (and Received Standard) contrast 
[a>] : [°] to the Southern Shoreline single low vowel phoneme. The Southern 


—— pattern of sounds is widely heard even outside speakers of Irish 
escent, and is spreading among the younger generation. 


la] [a1] 
0 ЕЛІ ИТ [а1 / 


Aca 
] k isi + pita 
Jen - MEM ھی‎ “Жер. 


[^] The lowered mid central vowel is frequently similar to Southern Shore, 
that is, retracted or apparently raised, and rounded: [4?]. 

For many decades educational institutions in St. John’s have displayed 
certain standard spellings, inflections, vocabulary, idioms before the citizens, 
so that extra-insular influences have had a good opportunity to affect local 
grammatical and lexical usage. These cultural influences first came from England 
and Ireland with the books, texts, teachers, and clergymen that appeared in St. 
John’s. Since the war and Confederation, British usages and university influences 
have exerted fewer pressures on local grammar and vocabulary, and United 
States and Canadian linguistic factors have steadily become more frequent. 

Therefore, St. John’s speech at present draws on two sources for its gram- 
matical and lexical growth. The responsible classes are in tune with government, 
education, and all types of media supplying information and entertainment in 
North America. The casual citizen, on the other hand, is possibly little in- 
fluenced by the language coming from a distance: in TV fare, Hollywood movies, 
and repetitive ballads and rhythm pieces on radio and juke-box. Instead he is 
directly affected by local stimuli of linguistic importance. First, there is the 
vigorous growth and improvement of the professional classes residing in St. 
John’s, who, we feel, will simply swell the influence of Cultivated St. John’s 
speech outlined above. Next, the influence of other Newfoundlanders wishing 
to work in St. John’s (although in competition with the schools) will add more 
folk morphology, terms, phrases, and intonational habits to the common speech 
already present in St. John’s. In brief, the dialectal influences on many St. John’s 

- speakers in these years of expansion will continue to come from the old New- 
foundland stock, from the settlements of Avalon and elsewhere on the Island. 
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APPENDICES 


a. POPULATION GROWTH IN NEWFOUNDLAND! 


Year Population 
112557 dra derrocar 1,750 
o 777+782 2,181 
Зан ISO UR Ad 22391 
БАЙЫ ДЫНА ME E 3,273 
۹ئ‎  -پ+پ‎ VOR 4,049 
ی99۷۷‎ 6,000 
go .پر‎ 6,900 
VIII ARS a 11,843 
7ٌ" ARA 11,457 
AA A 10,244 
ТЭ ARAS 16,835 
АНЕ ART RE 20,380 
مد وا‎ A a ыды; 26,505 
Lii кыда 6 2 +۸70 52,672 
IAS E cal ا ا ا و‎ ыды 55,719 


Year Population 
A E E З УЕ Н 75,900 
19965. Lo tea Св Fon 75,094 
IRA or Ее و‎ ИКЕ 96,295 
E а یر‎ SI ری‎ D 101,600 
LES 7 LA ТОР 122,638 
г. РРО АЕРА: 144,386 
97 a ЕН те 158,958 
1157 LE dee وا‎ e 193,124 
142,2 Lieder d کک‎ 197,934 
ТОО аы: йы os ОИ 217,037 
19T D ылымы ТӨМЕН 238,670 
1924 Se oe eee 259,259 
1989 AS ee ee 284,872 
1945; O ا ا‎ ДЕ وا مال‎ > 321,819 
1959. cs lente esd E EE E 415,074 


ISelected figures from the Census of Newfoundland and Labrador 1935, Appendix A. 


b. POPULATION OF AVALON AND PERCENTAGE OF NEWFOUNDLAND: TOTAL! 


Percentage 

Year Population of NFLD. 
ST ЕТ ЕЛА وی‎ ORE ИНК SAL TTC. оо M 729 
Een eso le Rabe epe e Er o Ra e AR Ne 81.889. eremi کور یی دی سی ہی‎ 
LE Ee NANI می‎ иль EVR, e у ИИСИ ОИСИ АИА, 61.2 
ARIAL РРСРР СЕЗОНИ AA ЧАТ, Б ла 58.7 
АЗАРЫ СЫ AP PRI Е 111.962. нона E 56.4 
(29 RS EA 54.0 
MOLIS AL E GS HART: ریشم سی سے سس سرع بی تی‎ 51.8 
ЭП я 121:047 rica iia 49.9 
YA RA A heir Аа VETAS a ا‎ rst 46.2 
а ARI aed EN OTN. 125. HO. зарла асыны бына рыны ар 43.5 
سب سر و ;187,936 0021707 را‎ MALTE AE وش‎ T 429 
پا‎ DISCUSS ا ا ا‎ A Mo ER [49 548 A A O ERI 41.4 
کا‎ II ANI IE EA ya тс AOS AT ینک‎ 41.2 

1Copes, St. John's and Newfoundland, Table 18.1. 
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RETURN OF POSSESSIONS HELD THE CONCEPCION BAY 
1 9 18 [from С га 1702-1807 
GO. Misc., 199.18. [fror data gathered 1/02—169 


PORT DE GRAVE 


Samuel Dawe 1785, Philip Noel 17 j Edw: 
Curnew 1784, John Beecham 1769, Wm. French 1797, James Step} 
1790, E. Filleul 1760, Sam Filleul 


171 A Sims Тр an 
1 1/63 (bequeathe 


John Moore 1804, Wm. Richards 1782, A. Richards 1 ; are 
Richards 1782, Isaac Richards 1782, Thomas Bartlett 1778, Abraham Boone TN 
Thos. Boone 1784, John Boone 1784, Wm. Preauty 1788, Wm. Anthony 1788, تا‎ 
Batton 1791, Wm. & John Snow 1793, Ed. Snow 1793, Thomas Snow 1793 (bequeatnes 
by father), Elias Piccott 1784, John Snow 1777, John Norman 1783, Morgan Cm 
1783, Morgan Cavanaugh 1785 (bequeathed by father), Ed. Skehan 1781, Wm. Ouvea 
1769 (bequeathed by father-in-law) John Mugford 1784 (bequeathed by father), үзер 
Mugford 1789, John Butler 1799 (bequeathed by father), Daniel Connors, Jacob لی‎ 
1798 (bequeathed by father-in-law), Wm. Mugford 1770, Richard Shea 1805, Chas. 
Merser 1775, Geo. Boy 1802, Patrick Brown, John Butler 36 (2), Sam Patton 1785, 
Wm. Hussey 1768, Thos. Hussey 1782, John Hussey 1762, John Listow 1779, Wm. Wells 
1799, John Reardon 1791, Geo. Coombs 1800, Bart. Corban 1785. 


ROCK COVE 


Mich. Roach 1783, John Bishop 1786, Ab. Richards 1775, Ab. Carnell (uncle), Isaac 


== — = 


Richards 1775, Wm. Pinsent 1787, Sam Batton 1768, Sam Batton 1804, Thos. Snow 1777, 
John Snow 1768, Wm. Andress 1758, John Bussey 1775, Geo. Heffernan 1755. 


BUCK COVE 


Jos. Bussey 1805; Sam Butler, 1803; Chas John Butler, 1804; Daniel King, 1799; oo 
Butler 1765; M. Butler 1763, Ed. Baker 1763, Jos Furneaux 1763, Chas Tucker D 
Jas Butler 1760, John Butler 1763, Jas Tucker 1757, Richard Lamb 1776, Jas Wells 177 5, 
John Butler 1765, Amy Mugford 1725, Wm. Dawe 1801, Ed. Power, Isaac Dawe 1798, 
Philip Horrell, Robt. Taylor 1788, Robt. Taylor 1782, Richard Taylor 1801, Ho 
Taylor 1775, John Dawe 1782, Mich. Dawe 1769, Isaac Dawe 1775, E. Nugent > 1 
John Coveduck 1760, A. Coveduck 1780 (bequeathed by father), John Tucker 1780, 
Chas. Tucker 1777, Henry Taylor 1804, Sam Dawe 1757, Sam Dawe 1790, Isaac 7 e 
1775, Geo. Dawe 1775, John Dawe 1803, Nich. & Wm. Dawe 1760 (gift of father), Jo қ 
Dawe 1775, Wm. Dawe 1772, Henry John Williams, Jacob Warford 1771, J ohn Warfor 
1797, Wm. Warford 1797, John Andress 1763 (bequeathed by father), Wm. Andress, 
Chas. Tucker, Jos Furneaux, Wm. Andress 1801, Geo. Morgan 1752, Wm. جو‎ 
1783 (bequeathed by father), John Morgan 1783, Ed. Morgan, Jas. Morgan, rate = 
Morgan 1801 (bequeathed by father), Bridget Morgan 1785 (gift of ا‎ ain 31 х 
Jos Morgan 1774, Jos. Bishop 1793, Wm. Petten 1793, Chas. Butler 1797 (purchase 
Wm. Petton £2-6-), Geo. Dawe 1797 (plat), Rd. Wm. Geo. Porter 1782. 


HIBBS HOLE 


Henry Laine 1759, Ed Petton, Ed Kennedy 1800 (bequeathed by grandfather), Ed. TH 
1781, Rd. Porter, Wm. Laine, Wm. Kennedy 1745 (built himself), Richard Porter 


(gift of father), Richard Porter, Mary Porter (mother) 1805, Rd. Porter-John P's 501 
1789 (gift of father), Wm. Porter 1777, John Grealy 1783. 


PORT DE GRAVE 


Rachel Dawe 1775 (bequeathed by father). 


ШАРҚ.“ ERES 


BRIGUS 

Wm. Phelan 1802, James Walker 1801 (gift of mother-in-law), Widow King & sons 1784, 
John Wilcock (purchased from Conway Hughington for £26), John Woolcock 1801, 
Thos. Rose 1802, James Hays 1798, John & Isaac Clark 1770, Chas. Merser 1797, James 
Goushon 1785, Wm. Sparks 1804 (gift of grandfather), John Morgan 1805 (bequeathed 
by father), John Sparks 1785 (bequeathed by father-in-law), John Antle 1778, John Noel 
1785, Geo. & Jas. Kemp 1800, Wm. Antle—purchased from Wm Newin ?—1801 (given 
by father), Ed Percey 1769, “bounded on the N by (English) John Bartlett," Jos. Richard- 
son, Thos. Richardson 1803, Wm. Percy 1770 (bequeathed by father Stephen P), Wm. 
Percy, Jas. & Wm. Norman 1774 (gift of father), Azariah (Marsdon?), I. & W. Bartlett 
1780, Wm. Antle Sen. 1798 (bequeathed by father-in-law), Steph. Percey 1797, G. & Jas. 
Kemp & Co., 5 sons of Wm. Roberts (now dec.) 1801 (father intestate), Walter Phealan 
1804, John Roberts, Isaac & Thos. Roberts, Dinah Roberts 1771 (gift of father), John 
Rabbits (sen. & his nephew) 1805 (gift of mother), Wm. Roberts Sen.—purchased Wm. 
Lane (Laine) 1768, Wm. Antle & Widow Antle 1782, John Roberts 1800 (gift of mother), 
John Percy 1790, Cath. Antle, Wm. Phelan 1804, Sam Roberts (?saint) 1805, Grace 
Norman, Grace Walker 1797, Thos. Quinlan 1797, Wm. Percy, Jas. & Thos. Roberts 
1745 (bequeathed by father), Grace Walker 1788 (gift of mother-in-law), Ann Roberts 
1772, Wm. Walsh, Simeon Sprackling 1784, Wm. Keating 1784 (gift of mother-in-law), 
Simon Sprackling 1772 (gift of father), Robt. Knight 1800 (gift of mother ), John Plowman 
1782 (gift of father-in-law), Azariah Mondon 1770 Purch. Chas. Wile (?) 


BURNTHEAD 
I. Noel 1790, Wm. Brien 1790 


CUPIDS 

Richard Payton 1802, John Sheppard 1802, Jas. Butler 1804, Austen Dunn 1791, Jas. 
Fowlow 1799, Wm. Gill 1799, L. Fowlow 1785, M. Connolly 1771, Mary Anthony 1770, 
Th. Day 1780, Walter Walsh 1787, Ed Lunergan 1789, Jos. Anthony 1775 (gift of father 
in law) Wm. Coveduck 1783, Mary Porter 1783, J. Anthony 1775, Wm. LaDros 1780 
(gift from father), Mary LaDros 1762, George La Dros 1795 (gift from father), Nich. 
LaDros 1788, Hen. Anthony 1803, Wm. Keating 1793, Wm. Morgan 1798, Jacob Nose- 
worthy 1782 (gift from parents), Nath. Gibbs 1802, Sam Noseworthy 1801, Michael 
Power 1781, Thos. Leary 1790, Thos. Ford 1785, Theophilus Wells 1796, Jas. Ford 1804, 
Robert Taylor 1805, John Traverse 1804, Wm. Pinsent 1804, Thos. Selly 1806, Wm. 
Pinsent 1793, Wm. Newman 1775, Walter. Phelan 1802. 


SALMON COVE, PORT DE GRAVE 
Hen. Anthony 1805, Arthur Rich 1805, Thos. Bussey 1799, Wm. Batton 1798, Rich. Wells 
1798, Wm. Andress 1804, H. Andrews (Andress) 1802, John Butler 1803, Wm. Butler 
1800. 


BAY ROBERTS 

John Churchill, Wm. Tippett 1801, H. Rosewell 1805, Marcus Delaney 1800, Pat Fitz- 
patrick 1803, Delaney 1803 (gift from father), S. & I. Russel 1801, Wm. Elms 1801, Wm. 
Snow 1803, Ed. Snow 1801, John Perchard 1794, Wm. Murreu 1804, John Snow 1880, 
Sam Mirser (Merser) 1805, John Perchard 1788, Rob. Merser 1792 (gift from father), 
Dan. Norman 1802 (gift from father-in-law), Ed. French 1775, John Merser 1796, Abe 
Earle 1795, John Merser 1795, Chas. Merser 1797 (gift from father), John Kearley 1797, 
Jonathan Merser 1765 (gift from father), Geo. Merser 1790, Chas. Merser 1804, Wm. 
Merser 1800 (gift of father), Thos. Merser 1797 (bequeathed by father), John Merser 1801, 
Jas. Merser 1781, Chas. Merser 1770. 


PORT DE GRAVE 
Thos. Sriow 1802. 
CUPIDS 
Hen. Anthony 1803. 


BAY ROBERTS 
Jas. Merser 1800 (bequeathed by father), Wm. Merser 1786 (gift from father? 
Thos. Ed. Merser 1790, Abe Bradburry 1775 (by father), Ben Squires 1765, 


785, Was — 
Parsons 1775, Patience Parsons 1759, Hen. Parsons 1775, E А کت‎ , 
Abe, Ed. Wm. Bradbury 1805, John Badcock, Wm Potton 1765 Ao pa 
Wm. Jones 1765, Wm. Lilly, Fra. Bartlet 1766, Ed. Russel 1798 (bequeathed iy Br 
mother), Jas. Churchill 1793 (gift from father), Wm. i et Tod Jota وم‎ 
Wm. Badcock 1767 (bequeathed by grandfather), Abe S (bond diee Ed. Ss 
Tho. Caravan 1781 (from mother-in-law), Wm. Snow notre Hiis کو‎ 
1780 (gift from father), Wm. Ed. French 1790 (gift mes Дер «bes Badcock 4 
Elmes 1797 (gift from father), John Badcock 1732, ^ 5 Shey el John Sparks 3 
from father), John Badcock 1781 (gift from father), Rob. , 


| 1783, Jonas Fre 
Wm. Lilly, Wm. Squires 1785 (bequeathed from father), Ed. French 178 
etc. 1775, Thos. French 1765, Ed. Fre 


French 1764 (gift from father). 
COLE LEES POINT 

Ed. J. Wm. Snow 1798. 
JUGLERS COVE 


i ther), Isaac E 
Abe Bradbury 1784 (bequeathed by father), Wm. Earl 1782 (gift from father) 


, Clements. 
1782, Wm. Earl (John's son) 1785, Wm. Earl (Abe's son) 1760, John Cle 
GREEN HEAD 


| ter 17 
Wm. Piddle 1803, Jam. Kelly 1805, Chas. Noseworthy 1803, Wm. Por 
Noseworthy 1796. 
MINT COVE 


- г = 
70, i 


: d 1794. 
John Warford 1795, Tim Collins 1805, Tim Collins 1796, H. Sheppar 
MINT COVE AND BRIGUS 


H. Sheppard, Sr. 1787. 
MINT COVE 
John She 


Besom 1822, 
ppard 1783, Children of Fran. Sheppard 1783, John Besom, John Bes 
Rob. Brewer 1803, Wm. Chipman 1798. 


NORTHERN COVE тог 1805, John 
Rob. & Wm. Gosse 1802, Jos. Foster 1804, David Phelan 1785, H. Seymo 
Butt 1802, Philip Bokey 1799, Rich. Baggs 1802. 
OTTERBURY 


Abe Barret 1800. 


BREAD AND CHEESE COVE 1775, J. Smith 1763, 
Sarah Barret 1755, David Barret 1790, Thos. Smith 1797, Geo. Baker , 
John Percey 17 


» inson 1775, 
63, John Smith 1785 (gift from father), Jas. Hutchins (Hutchinson) 1787, 
Rich. & Wm. Gosse 1785, Rich. Taylor, children of Rich. Pope 1775, : 
J. Clements, Jacob Smith 1 
Piddle 1775, 


Wm 's will), Fran. 
765, . & Isaac Smith 1785 (from father's will), 

Wm. Smith 1785 (from father). 

COOPERS HEAD 


Mat Minshinton 1801, Mich Quilty 1780, 
SPOON COVE 


Mich Power 1784, Nick Dobbin 1770, Wm, Crane, Wm. Sharpe 1790. 
ISLAND COVE 


' and 
1. Drover 1775, Eliz, Smith, John Youngs 1780 (bequeathed by father), Youngs 
Baggs 1775, Jas Byrn 1773 

Wm. Lilly 


1798, 
» Hen. Hibbs, Wm. Drover 1763, Jas. King, Jas. Byrn 
ly, J. Janes, Francis Jones 1770, Geo. Pynn. 


APPENDIX Ш 


THE LABRADOR STATIONS AND MERCHANTS, 1895 


Place 


Bonne Esperance........... | 
Salmon River.......... m lv 
Middle Bay...................... 
9. Ue. - 7 تا‎ 
Grundy Island...................... 
س"صًسصییی23157076:55301000+7‎ 
LS) 120 0 w 
Dp. ed Oe C M NECEM сек 
PSD اس نے‎ 0080:0777 
оса EOUDL 70 
! 6:٠۰٠۰ :-۔‎ 9 97 


3ٰ ۰ 0 
Са сота Г. 08+48 
Ваа FIRE 2228ں"ه“-‎ 01 
EDS AMET к os i is re А. 
Fishing Ships Harbour...................... 
0٘۷ 6 нет 525 423 
1۱۱۱۱۱۱۱۰ 9101 
BOCH ری‎ WY КӘ А ТТ А E 
ара» EIBEFISODL sai ies. аннин SES 
CAPO Наторп? 8086777 
Indi وا‎ Ч.К аы, 
Spracklin's Island.............................. 
Capo Harrigan.. 7۳پ‎ 
Merchantman's Harbour.................. 


A IO ЕТ 8‏ ریپ 
Tta viole В, лоне 580,77‏ 
Winsor Harbour............... een‏ 


Supplying Merchant 


. Job Bros. (St. John's) 


Job Bros. (St. John's) 


.. Job Bros. (St. John’s) 
. Penny Bros. (Carbonear) 


Job Bros. (St. John's) 
Job Bros. (St. John's) 


. Frewing & Co. 


Penny Bros. (Carbonear) 

Job Bros. (St. John's) 

Job Bros. (St. John's) 

Job Bros. (St. John's) 

Penny Bros. (Carbonear) 

Penny Bros. (Carbonear) 

Joyce Bros. 

Joyce Bros. 

Baine, Johnston & Co. (St. John's) 
Baine, Johnston & Co. (St. John's) 
Kinealy 

J. Munn & Co. (Harbour Grace) 
W. Ross & Co. (Harbour Grace) 
B. Greene (Harbour Grace) 

J. Munn & Co. (Harbour Grace) 
J. Munn & Co. (Harbour Grace) 
J. Rorke (Carbonear) 

Crummy 

Job Bros. (St. John's) 

Job Bros. (St. John's) 

Duff (Carbonear) 

J. Rorke (Carbonear) 

J. Rorke (Carbonear) 
Goodfellow & Co. (Brigus) 

J. Ryan (Bonavista) 

Ben Boyles 

Isaac Bartlett (Brigus) 

J. Munn & Co. (Harbour Grace) 
J. Munn & Co. (Harbour Grace) 
J. Munn & Co. (Harbour Grace) 
Hudson's Bay Co. (London) 

Job Bros. (St. John's) 

Geo. Jerritt (Brigus) 

J. Munn & Co. (Harbour Grace) 
J. Ryan (Bonavista) 

J. Ryan (Bonavista) 

Job Bros. (St. John's) 

Job Bros. (St. John's) 

John Hennessy 

Moravian Mission 

Hudson's Bay Co. (London) 


APPENDIX iV 


POPULATION OF SETTLEMENTS IN THE 
1857-1945 


The following tables have been compiled from Census returns. Settlements are listed as they 2-2 


in the Electoral Divisions, with cross references to indicate where a settlement is found in mc: 
than one Division. Variant names and spellings of name of the same settlement are bracketed together 


TABLE 1. ST. JOHN’S EAST ELECTORAL DIVISION 


Locality 
City and Suburbs from 
Beck's Cove, etc., East.. 


eee ee eee eee eee eee‏ کی 
sr eer eee eee‏ ۷" 
eee eee eee re rere Te rs‏ 


EID DIOS 


Ouid Yid 77 

Major's Path Section, incl. 
Portugal Cove Rd., 
Torbay and Logy Bay 
UR سا مسا‎ САКЫ ری‎ 

Major’s Path Section, incl 
Mount Cashel, Torbay 
Rd., Logy Bay Rd., 
Sugar Loaf Rd., Maho, 
Lane, Old Portugal 
Cove Rd., Portugal 
Cove Rd., and Bauline 


eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee) 


n’s 


Nagle’s Hill Section... — 
БОКУ БШ AA 180 
Outer 9770 237 


Middle Cove...................... 
Етевһуғайет........................ 


Torbay, viz: Piper Stock 
Hill, South Side, North) 


Pouch Соуе...................... | 
Pouch Cove and to Cape 


Cape St. Francis............... 
Portugal Covel.................. 
Portugal Cove and Cove 


X 


1See also St. John's West Division. 


90 


| 1857 L 2 


اہ 


187 
207 | 203 
313 | 317 

73 | 105 

1,559 |1,456 
337 | 304 
960 | 948 

20| 35 


1,057 11,021 


283 


383 


998 


| 
1884 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 oe 945 


434 


11 6 


1,026 |1,052 | 


AVALON PENINSULA 


| 


— 0.96 
14,378 | 
3,178 | 
1,262 
6,185 
2.913 | 
599 | Ls 
1,435 | 1,863 
1.202 | 1,71: 
224 | 2% 
257 285 
134 | 138 
1,523 | 1,422 
478 | 487 
1,095 | 1,088 
11 10 


TABLE 1. ST. JOHN’S EAST ELECTORAL DIVISION Concluded 


Locality 


Portugal Cove Bridge to 
Whelan's Twenty-mile 


Biscayan Cove.................. 

O 0 00060 

OE ۳“ - , ھ۷‎ 

Bauline 

Bell Island! | 
Belle Isle and Lance 


Belle Isle Settlement!.... 
Belle Isle, Lance Cove! 
Belle Isle, Fresh Water! 
Belle Islet ,9ں‎ 77 
Belle Isle, East!............ 
Belle Isle, Center!.......... | 
Belle Isle, Mines!.......... 


323 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 1857 | 1869 | 1874 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 1891 | 1901 | 
= каке 
| 

| 


1911 


| 
| 
| 
178 | 
| 
| 
| 


1921 


1935 


| 
| 
| 


15ее also Harbour Main Division. 


TABLE 2. ST. JOHN’S WEST ELECTORAL DIVISION 


Locality 


City and Suburbs from 


Beck's Cove etc., West..|11 ,590/9, 860 |110,866/14,415/13,660/15,860 


Freshwater Valley............ 

Topsail Road.................... 

Boggy Hall Section, incl. 
Topsail Rd., Cornwall 
Ave., Cockpit Rd., 
Blackmarsh Rd., 
Mundy Pond Rd., to 
junction of old Rail- 


Boggy Hall Section, incl. 
Topsail Rd., Waterford 
Bridge Rd., Old Placen- 
tia Rd., Asylum Rd., 
Molloy's Lane, Craig- 
miller Ave., Cowan 
Ave., Deer’s Marsh 
Rd., Cornwall Ave., 
Blackmarsh Rd., Mt. 
Pearl Park, Mundy 
Pond Rd., Road de 


АШ, and Old Railway 


rack 


رر رر و و رو رر (SOPOT Ar‏ 


————t| — —— | ————X E | TT 


465 


— 


535 


2,230 | 6,199 
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TABLE 2. ST. JOHN’S WEST ELECTORAL DIVISION Continued 


| | | — 
Locality | 1857 | 1869 | 1874 | 1884 | 1891 s91 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1935 | PE 
| ЕГ" Ж | 
Kilbride Section, incl. Bay | | | | | 
Bulls Rd., Mt. Pearl | | | | | | 
Rd., and Petty Harbor | | | | | "t | pe * 
ار‎ 1 0 и zar Fer ене و نے ہت و‎ | 
Old Bay Bulls and سیت‎ | | | | | | 
roads from a line drawn! | | | | | | | 
from Gregory Griffin’si | | | | | | 
on Petty Harbor Rd..... | 189 | 229 | 268 | 
Old Bay Bulls Rd............. — | — — | —- -- 135 | 
Bay Bulls Rd..................... ооа ec سے‎ | — — | 156 | 
Mount Pearl Rd............... — | — — | — = 20 | 
Lunatic Asylum................ | | س‎ | — 284 | 32% | 
Petty Harbor Rd............... | — | р-р -- T: 61 | 769 
Petty Harbor... | 747 | 918| — | 807 — | ےی ہے‎ 
Petty Harbor and | | | 
Maddox Соуе................ | — — 11,034 | | 19 4 
Maddox Cove) .................. | 79 | 13И | d 111 120 | 101 | 122, 119, 
Madox Cove a 90 | | 
Petty Harbor, incl. Old | | | | 
Placentia, Bay Bulls, | | | | 
and Heavytree roads... ست‎ — | — E es 953 |1,771 
Old Placentia Rd............. ped. = | ے‎ 22 E 5 
Heavytree Rd.................. -— — | — | — — 
Petty Harbour North........ | = | -- |р — | — — 284 | 287 
Petty Harbour 5ошһ....... — | | | س‎ — | 473 pe | 
o | — -- | — | سے‎ — > | 
ыы. ET M — | — | 38 | 
Forest Pond Rd............... | — 126 | 117 | 
A 1100000 | e oe | Tus | EN 28 25 | 
Short’s E | — | ag? ھهء‎ 86 es 6| 4 | 
вв... BE) — <> Оти | 
Deer Marsh Rd................. q | COS ЖИ EN det 12 | 
Pearl Town Rd................. DEM A | سے سے‎ 8 | 
Old St. John's Rd............ E | et O سم‎ S 100 | 
ЖЕ... tea: Oe 0 | ۴ + 17 | 36 | 
Horse Cove Rd.2.............. е E | ہے‎ is 66 | 
Broad Cove | 3 | 352 | 403 | 
St. Philips (West) | 2, et 54 | 167 | 
St. Philips (Central) | Em 25 = 77 85 on 
St. Phillip's p u سے‎ | — | 416) 4 
St. Phillip's Hill EL E46 cl gu M 
Old Broad Cove Rd dis мә АИ v 92 
Broad Cove Hill ............... | 5 ra Же 42 61 
Broad Cove and | 
Thorburn Rd................. fre 2 602 | " 
Thorburn Rd.............. +. "V 209 | 242 | 186 ^ 
Goat Соуе................. ta йы P 16 2 
Tho RM ЗЕРЕН 07 — Ais 51 | 
Freshwater Bay|.............. . ННН m 20| — 9 
Freshwater | 
Freshwater Val E 
Section............... ا ا ا کا‎ sue a 7 а = paste pa 
ler dee 
18 also Ferryland Division. 
2See also Harbour Main Division, 
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TABLE 2. ST. JOHN’S WEST ELECTORAL DIVISION Concluded 


- | | | : 
Locality 1857 | 1869 | 1874 | 1884 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1935 | 1945 
Black Head incl. Cape | | | | | | 
то TERN ITI --- 199 215 | — —Wh Мыш. | | 
Black Hd. incl. Cape | | | | | | | 
Spear and Freshwater | | | | | | | | 
,,, . 601 Po] ж] — | шю dens] > 1] 358] | 
۳ء‎ =. кэ 25:000 56 | 48 
Blackhead Rd................ || ہے‎ hot 
CORN 0022098989۹۴ 9 | — | — | — | — | ылда Rr I 13 8 
Portugal Cove, incl. Old | | | | | | | 
Broad Cove Rd., Witch | | | | | 
Hazel Rd., and Protes-' | | | | | | 
MOC TONI و — ں۔ >45ؤ29278‎ р. = = is | — | — 816 
Portugal Covel.................. бы Шы رک‎ шы: | es ES | بلق‎ | — | — 2 843 
| | | | 
15ее also St. John’s East Division. 
TABLE 3. FERRYLAND ELECTORAL DIVISION 
Locality 1857 | 1869 | 1874 | 1884 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1935 | 1945 
۷۷87ی‎ — 129 257 328 304 339 302 287 314 477 
PS) o A ЧН — — — — — — 53 35 16 21 
Goulds to Bay Bulls........ 146 
A A 721 734 | 781 894 912 — 804 880 | 808 745 
10 سے‎ — — — — 832 | 
A AS -- 103 
YER A AAA 801 928 949 913 866 864 | 837 | — 649 568 
Witless Bay N. Side.......... — — — -= = — а 503 
Witless Bay S. Side.......... — — — — — — 272 
ег AS ғ. 201 221 231 208 196 171 162 180 150 107 
4 Til COVE | A 298 325 352 389 351 335 
1009:60۷0 172252222. — | — — — — — 326 | 302 | 269 266 
Burn Cove ) E е 02701 49 73 69 90 88 77 88 | — 55 
Burnt Cove|...................... — — — — — — — 82 | — 74 
Caplin АЯ LL الع یں و‎ 48 47 61 41 46 27 
St. Michael's/f.................... سے‎ — — — — — 33 39 31 28 
OUR МАНОН ТО — — — | = -- - 11 
BR 009 66 | — 55 
BeleinB мы 2,2. — 75 
CO Е онн ae ا‎ — — — 52 62 66 27 57 55 55 
La Мапсһе........................ 34 27 25 33 36 41 35 42 53 54 
Brigus ¡TAS 163 | 125| — | — 105 | 
Brigus, South[.................. — | سے‎ 177 | 119 | — 701 88| 101 93 94 
Shore’s Cove (Cape 
OI سس‎ — -- -- -- кен v 22 25 25 18 
Sprout Cove (Cape 
АУАЛЫ де ANO سے -- — کس ا‎ wu Men кәне, بیو سے یں‎ 22 
ur Вгоу1е...................... 400 | 465 | 478 | 541| 511! 409 | 431, 465 | 487| 457 
. Admiral" 
oda ое иа 
¡See also St. John's West Division. 
" 


TABLE 3. FERRYLAND ELECTORAL DIVISION Concluded 
Locality 


ааа неа eee reer reer 


Caplin Bay 
Calvert 
Island Cove (Cape 


„елес казаа مہ مہ‎ errr et yy 


POPP ................. 


III 


Aa TON - 770 
Jonaihan Cove (Cape 


rr 2 rs 


Trepassey Centrall 
Portugal Covel 
Portugal Cove South! [^ 
عیب ا‎ 8۹.77 
Fermeuse2 | 

Fermewse2 
Renewse.............. 


“........... 


eee tee eee ete eeeeeweees! 


eee er)‏ 1 ۷ئ 


Renews to Cape Race 
Cape Race 


.....os 
SPR eee eee eee 
PIT 


eee rey 


Ore eee eee eee rr ey 
III 
ZI 
eee Pee eee Ter eee 


eee ee eee eee eee rer eee 


۰ eee eee eee 310990965 


Long Beachl...................... 
SL ۰-۰ 07687 
a, A 
St. Bernard's...................... 
Admiral's € 
Admiral's? 
North Side? 
Riverhead?........................ 
Rumbley's Cove3.............. 


ur. یرت‎ 


33ہ 9 تد 


ETT 


Trixie's Cove..................- 
Shoal Point!...................... 
Daniel's Point......... Bav 


Blacksmith.......................- 


1See also Placentia - St. Mary’s Division. 
2See Admiral’s Cove, below. 
3Recorded under Fermeuse above, before 1911, 


7 ج۵۱ 


TABLE 4. HARBOR MAIN ELECTORAL DIVISION 


Locality 


Horse Cove! | 
St. Thomas f 


ooo: ORAE OL SNR ا‎ 


Chamberlain's 


Chaimberlain 
Chamberlains 


CO 2 7 


Big Rock and Droke, 


S. of Main Rd............... 


Middle Bight 
Codner 


PEREDIOWDL arcere se cernens 
LOTT) ЗЕРОВ ОСНО: 


Lower Gully 


Lower Gullies 
Lower Gulley 


4 ۹۷۹,0 
Upper Gullies.................-.. 
Upper Gully............ ое 
Upper Gulley.................... 
HODES Ua еб о 
Lance COVO موہ رص[‎ 
Seals cH emer 


Seal Cove 
Seal's Cove and Indian 


POM سک‎ PROA 
Indian Pond......................| 


South Side Holyrood 
Holyrood South 
South Arm of 


Holyrood...................... 
North Side x ed) 


Holyrood North 


North Arm Holyrood... . 


North Arm Holyrood, 


and Holyrood................ 


Holyrood, south of 
Bridge.......... 


Holyrood, Central nin 
Ној]угооай.......................... 
Quinlan's Ridge................ 


Salmonier Road or 
Newtown 
Newtown 
Salmonier Road 
Salmonier 
nu 


TII 


„................. 


eee eee ee eee eee 


.. е... 


............ 


......... 


[Harbour Main-Bell Island Division 1945] 


120 


231 | 


143 
139 


143 
78 


1857 1869 | 1874 | 


374 | 
216 


140 


— 


198 
138 


1See also St. John's West Division. 


a imma — — Mg 


1884 | 1891 
111 | 138 
306 | 385 
135 | 154 

31 | 26 
| 
— ]2253 
241 کہ 
4 | 121 
513 | 435 
381 | 323 
149 | 142 
316 | 296 
161 
161 = 
141 
184 = 
117 | 151 
132 | 117 
56 | 74 
414 | — 
204 |[ -— 
910 
461 
$ 
10 1 > 


Í 
| 


| 1901 


179 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


1911 


279 


852 
378 
146 
282 


126 
462 


69 
293 


53 
27 
211 
82 
42 
276 


191 


198 


104 


95 


TABLE 4. HARBOR MAIN سات‎ DIVISION Continued 


| | 
1869 | 1874 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1935 | 1945 


Locality | 1857 | 
Wicklow | | 


a 


Wickalow 


oe eee eee errr) 


a 39 9 — 48 |‏ .مس 

Healy’s Cove 178 
Healey's Cross.................. - : — 16; — | 
Harbor Main Rd............. | | | 
Chapels Cove 
Chapel’s Cove 
Chapel’s Cove and Pond 

Road, Chapel’s Cove 

to Ridge Road.............. 
Chapel Cove 
Grant's Marsh to 


کو ہہ و eee‏ 


„ттт ттт тетт» 


Brigus Junction 125 
Railway (Brigus 


110111100808 وو ريی 


Arr | 591 S41 ИЙ 


TIPS ا‎ Aia 51 — 39 

Salmon Cove 

Salmon Cove, South 

Salmon Cove, North! 
Side 

Salmon Cove North (`` 
Side, Broad Cove 
and Middle Arm 

Avondale 

Cats Cove | 

r 


665 | 603 | 601 672 


Cat’s Cove 
Conception Harbo 
Bacon Cove 
Lower Beacon Cove 
Upper Beacon Cove }....... 
Upper Bacon Cove 
Lower Bacon Cove 
Ketchions and Upper 
Beacon Cove 


“nn... 


988 | 892 | 812 685 
139 | 194 | 156 135 


270 | 250 | 169 


Colliers James Core bd 
James Cove 

Colliers English Cove...... | 
English Cove....................| | 

Burke's er AREA A | | 41 


Turk’s Gut, South 
Turk’s Gut! 
Maryvale 
Marysvale 


Шы = | 227 
15ее also Port-de-Grave Division. 
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TABLE 4. HARBOR MAIN ELECTORAL DIVISION Concluded 


——— ee 


— یھ‎ eee. 


| | | 
| | | | 


| | | 
Locality | 1857 | 1869 | 1874 | 1884 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1935 | 1945 
| SEE: retro | | | 
BOE СОТ... Bus ee س‎ р 35| | | | | 
Dock Ridge...................... ہے اک ا‎ |] o] — | 46 | | | | 
Lance Cove, Bell | | | | | 
вай. = = E — | — | — | sm | 512 | 475 
Freshwater, Bell | | | | 
77 سس‎ ici 0 aus — | o canes ME 
Bell Island Mines?.......... ا د | سل‎ | р ре р = 20685 | 
Bell Island Center?........... | — | — — | — | س | ہے }| ہے‎ | — 11,150 
Bell Island East?............... ке | نے — د‎ ae FE کو‎ — | 284 | 
Davidson Ave. Scotia | | | | | | | | | 
cuoc 0 Ec یں‎ е ہے پل یں‎ 
West Mines?...................... er EE ee — | — — | — — 1 9752 
Bell Island2........................ | — — — — | -- | -- | -- | -- | -- | 6,028 
| | | | | | 
2See also St. John’s East Division. 
5. PORT-DE-GRAVE ELECTORAL DIVISION 
| 1 
Locality | 1857 | 1869 | 1874 | 1884 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1935- 1945 
I ة8‎ 959 | 799 | 895 1,007 | 492 | 763 | 683 | 731 | 562 | 569 
Сир! $, Southside............ — 409 281 254 527 317 | 256 216 | 167 
AS O 39 -- -- 41 117 50| 42 | 
Caplin Cove and Riprap.| — 66 | 48 | | | 
Caplin Соуе...................... 30 | | 
Burnt Head........................ 101 77 154 163 154 | 113 128 | #6. 0 193 
Foley's ھ۱‎ ‪71 — — — — 53 24 | 28 | — 46 
Cross Road, Foley’s Hill.| — — — — == — — | ad 47 
یو‎ 786 — — — — — — — | — -— 25 
Salmon Cove, Southern | 
۰۱۱٣٣٣٣۷٣۹٣۷٣۷۷٦ 520 333 378 375 330 300 274 183 143 135 
Clarke’s Beach 280 — 486 — سے‎ 569 576 563 526 515 
Clark’s Beach | "77^ — 444 | — 391 536 
Juniper Stump!................ 29 — — — — 138 181 — 115 99 
Emerald Vale.................... — — — — — — -- -- 2 
Broad Cove...................... 35 
BRON OP" ERN T. — — -- 145 116 146 176 163 150 145 
Hodge Water oad | — == == = — 100 | 116 
Hodgewater Road }........ — — — — — -- -- 93 
Hodgewater a= bs — = — -- — — 110 111 
Bull Соуе......................... 124 149 136 145 68 47 22 22 | 
ПЕ 080 77| — — — | — 2 
Turk’s Gut, North Side..| — 43 34 11 22 | 
Turk's Маќег.................... er =e е — — | — — | — 44 80 
Mill Воа4............. ۲ — — — — 53 39 35 44 57 
Gullies & Goulds.............. 177 
رہہ‎ А ысы ылы — 184 | 199 | | 
IAEA قیفوت‎ — | — | | — | 233 | 218) 170, 158 134 98 
South Pond Road = |--|-- | — 76 | 81 86 | 72 
Roache’s Line 274 — سے سے‎ — pex T b т. 64. 55 
Cochrandale...................... — — — — wi p" 9 12 
Goulds Road.................... س‎ | 191) — | — | — | — | ІЗ 155] 96| 9 
— 230 | 253 


Goulds & Goulds Road... — 


1See below, p. 98. 
2See also Harbour Main Division. 


eee 


5. PORT-DE- qz ELECTORAL DIVISION Concluded. 


۱ | 


| 
| 


| | ] | a 
Locality | 1857 | 1869 | 1874 | 1884 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 2 1935 1935 | 1595 
Upper Goulds.................. | س | ہے‎ | — | = | 15: | 
Upper Goulds Road........ AA aoe | — — | — 
Goulds (proper)............... 2 | — — | 130 | 151 228 
Охеепшла.......................... | — | — | — —- | ہے‎ | же: 23 ~ 
Deep Gulch...................... Epl = — RR 
وہ‎ -.-.37, И: — TAN Шш a 24 | = 
Grope s Nest... EM کے‎ m — | -- 21 | | 
Main Road to Brigus...... — — — se m 
Ы. 11,612 |1,876 [1,975 12,365 11,541 11, 936 | 886 
Georgetown ].................. a E: ESA ie 47 — ER 
Georgestown — ix» чс — -- 176 | 
Hall’s Town, North | To 08 
NE ہر ور‎ Lh 198 | — | 607| 784| — — | ہے ں‎ 
Hallstown | — 13 = — — 126 | 
Northern ۳ 335 4 
North River = 549 Es =i 750 580 | 234 але y 
Dock, Port-de-Grave........ 151 | 125] 143| 166| 154 157 | 125| | 
Loup и. 84 i | 
Long Beach Pond............ — — — 150 | 126 | i 
ch DE 9+7 — — -- — | 
Bareneed.... 432 460 448 448 447 291 216, = | 
Hibbs Hole... 164 | 183 | 98 | 110| 94 ا ا‎ 
Blow-me-Down 169 | — | 209| 204 | 187 189 | 162) 1235 | 
Pick Eyes... ЖУ |-| 5| 7| в 8) 91 Pe d 
Nec Le | 367 | 439 | 282 | 319 | 302 235 | 256| 238 | 
Darrel's Home TE CN dod. а E | | 
Darrel's Hole ү lm | қ? | EN KD | 38 66 66 | 2224 
یس کہ‎ 440 | 595| 397| 436| 347 243 | 243) 21 
Sandy 17بت س‎ | pri — | 168 137 100 84 49 х= Җа 
Drogheda.......................... e Ed — se 105 | 
Drogheda and Juniper... | | 
a کے ےا‎ Ed уі o | | 
Riverside Mills.................. ж” - ыы өрі کی کت‎ 12 5 
Springfield.......................... НА 95 | 105! 125 103 79 78 ا‎ 
South River... — | 1488 | 131 | 297 | 288 270 | 42] 2 
Rosell's Brook to Black 
Duck Pond... 132 я 
Black Duck Pond.......... оет TI 119 | 106; 94 
Bradbury НИИ.................... 
Otterbury and Brad- 
berry's Hill 130 
Otterbury and Brad-( 7” 
bury's Hill "iin 160 
900 ETAT ا‎ ns 126 | 95 93 
Bradbury's Соуе.............. — — بھی‎ I 
Beachy Cove} - 2-5. de 32 11 
Beechy Cove2] 777 EDU E | 
Coley's Point?.................... | Bx l2. ҚАЗ 825 zi 
Country Road?.................. — بن‎ жа 242 7А 315 
Bay Roberts East2.......... а 9 |. m 911 
Central, and West Bay | | 1301 
Roberts? ERRAT RIA НЕ —- — ER v^ 147 winds " 
Mercer's Соме2.................. wilt ees سے — بی ھا‎ m 


1522 above, p. 97. 
жи also Harbour Grace Division, 


98 


TABLE 6. HARBOR GRACE E ۲ 


1 
| 


CTORAL DIVISION 


осел Sa тесте естен 


Locality | 1857 | 1869 | 874 | 1884 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1935 | 1945 
Harbor Grace.................... 5,095 6,77 770 | 6, 563 17,054 16,466 |5,184 Xd | — 12,215 | 2,065 
Harbor Grace (section 1)) — | — | — | — 8 917 
Harbor Grace (section 2)} — ei | | — | 919 | 805 
Harbor Grace (section 3) — — | ہس‎ | — | — 110631 1939 
Harbor Grace, South...... — Sia Ed eem dens] — 638 596 454 339 
Bristol's Hopel,................. —- ہد‎ p nem | — — — 149 150 
The Gullies -- -- — | — 41 39 
The бывай Ei — | اه‎ зә - 
The Sagal — am — — — 30 28 
Thicket (occ un ЕН 7 Я: SN E 50 
Island Cove | 910 
Upper Island Соуеј 777 == 968 |1,096 |1,033 799 | — 901 | 942 | 1,080 
Island Cove Коа4............| — - -- — — 15 23 
بت ری‎ 020576 — — -- — — — — 323 353 
131200075۲60٢6 ہیی‎ инь 381 434 | 415 289 328 | — 350 | 357 346 
Spaniard's Вау.............. ....|1,003 [1,182 [1,331 |1,401 |1,419 [1,348 1.421 | 1,339 |1,221 | 1,239 
Spaniard's Bay Pond?...... -- —- Е = 
Spaniard’s Bay Road...... -- -- -- -- -- 76 93 
Spaniard’s Bay Road...... -- -- -- -- -- 33 
Fisherman’s Road............ -- — سے‎ — — 81 82 
Cooper Corner Road...... — -- -- — — 38 28 
ری‎ tU 190 00 007 — — — — -- 48 48 
Between Bridges................ سے — — -- سے‎ 12 35 
Nonn Side. AA —- — — — — 161 74 
Between Pipe Track........ —- -- — — -- سے‎ 5 
9.) -- -- -- -- سے‎ 10 8 
EEV ھڑوا جو وو‎ — — — — — 6| — 136 
۰۲۱۰۰۰۸۰۱۱753 -- -- —- سے‎ =- 20 TI 
St. Mark’s Road.............. سے‎ -- -- — — 36 12 
TRO VIDA rinda — — — — — 25 12 
Dungarvon Road.............. | — -- — — — 8 3 
TIRO HE — — — — -- 2 
Bryant's Cove.................... 305 | 263 303 361 340 | 397 | 395 | 329 333 
SPOON СОЗУ; sacks La passes — — — 122 94 102 118 | 201 148 
ВОВЕ IA — — سے‎ — — -- ату ہی‎ 139 
Goddenville...................... — — — = 93 62 34 41 20 
رر ا‎ 1.97757 — — — 370 429 | 397 | 341 386 415 
Jugglers Cove.................... 209 | 
Whitemonday Hill............ 238 
Mercer's Cove3.................. | 225 
Beachy Cove3.................... 289 
Centre Harbor.................. 262 
DOCK 9 273 
Spaniards Bay Bridge and 
۰۰۳۷۷۷٢ 223 
Coosh and Country Path| 7 
Bay Roberts, incl. 
Spaniards Bay Bridge 
and Pond, Coosh and 
Country Path3............... — [2,459 


Bay Roberts, incl. 
Spaniards Bay Bridge 
and Pond?.................... 

ن 
1See also Carbonear Division.‏ 


2See also Shearstown, below. 
35ее also Port-de-Grave division. 


2,367 |2,763 


"eee کے‎ 


TABLE 6. HARBOR GRACE ELECTORAL DIVISION Concluded 


Locality 


وو ےہ ہہ ہے ےہ عو ہہ eee‏ 


"Shearston 
Shearstown 
Coley ژ8‎ 
Coley’s Point and 

Country Path! 
Country Road! 


III 


DII 


— CE EE 0 


lSee also Port-de-Grave Division. 


2See Spaniard’s Bay Pond, above. 


1901 


577 


962 


1911 


650 


946 


| 
| 


2,226 |2,187 [2,168 


1921 1935 | 1945 
703 | 
ТОЛИ 
914 | 


TABLE 7. CARBONEAR ELECTORAL DIVISION 
[Combined with Bay-de-Verde Division, 1935 and 1945] 


Locality T 


—— 


**thestessáosstsns 


7.3۷۷ 4, 808 4 


ee ee ee 


SSCP CHT وووەہ-ھ-ھ 6ہ‎ еә» у 


****9tantasetosstosshsasos 


Carbonear (East)............. 

Carbonear Island 

Sonik Өм........................ 

Mosquito, North and 
South Point, incl. 

Pond Head 

Musquitto 

Musquito 

Mosquito 

Crocker's Cove................ 

Heart's Content Road | 


ОВОС ОВАЛ А 


and Victoria Village 
Victoria 


15ее also Harbor Grace division. 


1857 | 1869 


_— 


av 
‚356 
"m 
s 
ene 
= 
as 
гы. 


1874 


1884 


6 4,358 


337 

— | 516 
441 |1,486 
265 | 448 


1891 


3,756 4,127 |3,703 


312 
688 


638 


| 2 
iúX 
— 
— — 
——— 
س‎ ee 


1911 | 1921 | 1935 | 1945 
| 
264 189 | 5 
384 | 339 |3,367 | 3,472 
599 11,069 | 
1,309 1,300 | 
673 
— 825 
7 7 
575 
304 
9 я 
— 11,101 11,004 1,093 


TABLE 8. BAY-DE-VERDE ELECTORAL DIVISION 
[Combined with Carbonear Division 1935 and 1945] 


1869 


1874 | 


891 


1901 


1911 


— mn u 
E A E ER 


Locality 1857 
Freshwater South and 
ро’ к. RM INSI SF 322 
Freshwater..................— —- 
Clown's с سس سی‎ 145 
Clown Cove - 
Bunker's НШШ................... -- 


100 


1684 | 1 
392 | 464 | 557 

— | m2| 2n 
153 

25 | 


573 
199 


534 
216 


565 
177 


1921 | 1935 | 1945 
566 | 372| ЗИ 
235 | 174| 15 


TABLE 8. BAY-DE-VERDE ELECTORAL DIVISION Continued 


Locality 
ы | 
EFlat Rock 93 
110 A — 
BFlatrock - 
IBlow-me-Down.. ...... ........ 24 
Сосо E na 76 
Salmon Cove Head.......... 20 
SOL Соуе.................... 58 
Marshall's Folly................ 50 
MMarshal's Folly................ — 
o. ¿E ‚АВИА 186 
Upper Small Point 104 
Kingston | 24 
ILower Small Point........... 79 
E, A 32 
Mully's Cove.................... 240 
Mulley’s Cove.................. — 
Murray’s Cove.................. — 
EBroad Cove — 
EBroad Cove Non REE 
and South 511 
EBroad Cove, South.......... — 
EBroad Cove, North.......... — 
EBlack 2 COCA ісе ERE 215 
EBlackhead — 
CGussett's اس‎ — 
CGGusset’s Covel e == 81 
fAdam’s Cove.................... 359 
FBradley’s Cove.................. 173 
Western Вау...................... 454 
Western Bay (South)........ — 
WWestern Bay (Riverhead)) — 
Western Bay (North)....... -- 
Ochre Pit Cove................ 634 
Ochre Pit Cove to Job's 
Cove (straight shore)....] 597 
Smooth Cove.................... — 
۰ن‎ [( -- 
ILong ВсасҺ..................... — 
C3ull Island........................ سے‎ 
Burnt Роїпї........................ — 
Job's ۶771ی‎ 276 
Island Cove 738 
ILower Island xl اش‎ SEE — 
IBay-de-Verds 584 
IBay-de-Verde eee ЗАО ААА вк» cm 
IRed Clift Cove } 50 
Red Head Covel ТТІТІТТІТІІІ 
OGrate’s Соуе!.................. 


Old Perlicanl......... | хы; 
Кей Lands)...................- 
Redlands 


Cees ee во сани en з» 


ay T 24 


onny 
15ее also Trinity Bay Division. 


| | 
| 1857 | 1869 | 1874 | 


| 
| 


1944 
104% | 


245 | 
37 

282 

124 


370 
189 
196 


69 
469 
148 


SS یں‎ A کے اھ‎ e 


| | 
1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 
] | 


389 
178 
242 


54 


468 
144 


1,117 |1,043 


1935 | 1945 


| 
243 | 170 
| 


21 
29 


| 
: 
| 


619 


345 
140 
179 
55 
57 


207 


88 
117 


212 
109 


306 


290 
239 


45 
272 
148 
325 
308 
335 


564 
873 
239 
480 


77 
693 


101 


TABLE 8. BAY-DE-VERBE ELECTORAL DIVISION Concluded 


——————————————————————— 


| | | 1935 
Locality | 1857 | 1869 | 1874 | 1884 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1932 * 
| | | | ا‎ A a a (el f 
| Бсү," | | | | 
| | | 791 ES | 
.. 0ی‎ | 119| 64| 63 | 8 100 x = E г | 
Broom Сохе...................... | E — Td 11 11 | 
Caplin Cove and Kettle | | 
اڈ‎ da 58 | E 
Caplin Cove... T| — | 89) 17| 118] 167 | 177 | 195| 202 
Васе... E == — -— 16 19 7 1 7 
Burnt Woods 


| 


Eu 75 so | 68 43 77 


21 | 1935 ud 
Locality | 1857 | 1869 | 1874 1911 | БА ae سس‎ 
EE DNE A سے حول ٹس‎ O O O سس‎ | z 
Red Head Cove!.............. E--d s9| وی‎ E н 
Grates Covel.................... 577 540 | 565 | - 
Daniel's Covel.................. 36 28 23 | | 
DIE Perlicani.................... 792 | 868 920 | 
Russell's Cove — — 137 | 
Russel’s Cove Kuh. = 2% اع وك‎ 
New Mna: — | — |- 07 = EE 
Whale's Brook............... —|—| s 66 а 
Lead and Sibley’s Cove...) — — 61 | ii 
Sibley's Cove.................... — | — — 95 е) Y | | 
Lead Cove... mH lI. 86 Ма 4513 
ہے‎ NN — — — 25 d | 
Lance Сое |...................... DE} i = 
en 7^ — nS 157, ۱ » 
Lance Cove Bight......... Pe eae 277 | 
Seal Cove 138 | 197 | 233 | з= 
New Chelsea" ж T 353 365 > | Р 
Hant's Harbor..................| 622 | 738 652 688 | 687 
Scilly’s Cove 474 | 563 
Scilly Cove — cms 694, 5} 
Winterton 70 ре —. 1,039 |1,098 E = 
Та رس ہا حات‎ 112 80 | 110 68 73 667 | 5} 
New Perlican..................... 482 | 424! 509 666 699 95 
Vitter's Cove.................... — — маа سے‎ = 918 77 
Heart's Content... 654 | 889 1,024 1,017 11,222 | | 35 
Heart's Desire.................. 71 97 | 109 168 | 172 595 = 
Heart’s Delight................. 2241 322| 357 553 | 584 
Island Соуе)...............| 4 49 78 203 1 
Islington эбе Ware ا‎ жә 155 | 177 
Shoal Harbor 68 | 88 
Shoal Bay  [ ............... -- > o, 
Cavendish کے‎ "T 


ed آپ جو‎ 180 | 2 231 
15ее also Bay-de-Verde Division. 
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TABLE 9. TRINITY BAY - PART OF ELECTORAL DIVISION Concluded 


| | | | | 


1935 | 1945 


Locality 1857 | 1869 | 1874 | 1384 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 Wacom d 1921 
i | | 3-75. 2. Fi, 
pr T1. 

Witler's Bay | -- 12| 31| | 

Witless Вау >.................... مہہ آ ہت‎ | | 55: Б | 91 J 124 

Whiteway — تج‎ a | | — 149 
\УһИБойгпе...................... s EL M. 361 | 643 | 400 607 
AA CE گید ہہ‎ Po 282 242 237 217 
:5ءء‎ 4 72676 — — | — — — — — 395 
A A — — | — سے‎ 95 37 24 

Hall's Bay Railway.......... — — — — 16 

amens Harbor................ 63 213 302 415 422 514 635 600 
Hope "Wi — 33 58 

аған [mmm ES t Е 97 94 113 127 164 
New Нагбог...................... 257 279 | — 420 452 551 646 687 
Anderson's Cove.............. — — — 6 

Dildo Cove 155 188 -- 346 375 

Dildo (ue TO e Ass В = 425 438 536 
o a la I BÎ a Ce секет: 16 — 73 54 62 81 106 
КТО СО iciee enirn 8۴, == — 8 22 33 10 36 
те ОРЦА АРИР ЖҮНІ 19 46 | — 40 75 106 102 131 
Spread Eagle.................... 7 7 14 30 35 38 73 
TU EE 0 — — — 27 10 7 

Little Ridge...................... — -— —- 15 18 25 23 

ISIN CIE مم یی‎ — — — -— -- -- 4 

Chapel Arm 130 | 223 سے‎ — 91 — 173 381 
Chappel Arm — سے‎ 122 

Chapel free A iL n Ж: de 122 

Chappel سے‎ -- -- 85 

Newman’s lal — == 147 

Norman's Cove[^ UUSY — — — 158 196 247 265 417 
Long Cove — — — 37 42 41 71 144 
Long's Cove| "v T? Ж E n ye y Es 

Colliers Bay — 17 20 

Colliers Bay Cove }........... — — 34 43 41 48 

Thornlea — — — — — — — 96 
Tickle Harbor 51 48 74 124 125 

Bellevue Carro. .....s E Ls | PM سر‎ o رگ‎ 140 18 204 
Tickle Harbor Crossing.| — -- سے‎ — — — 

Chance Соуе.................... 81 98 141 165 126 | 129 195 381 
Rentom — 12 

Rantem, S.W. Arm — — 20 

Вр БМК, isa E — — 7 24 28 | — 16 
Rentem s = — — dun iim 38 

Rantem Station................ — — — = — q — 

Вау Bulls Arm — 28| — — -- 241 292 
Bottom Bay Bulls Am, — سے‎ — 22 92 
Sunnyside — سے‎ — = — — 399 
Centre's Соуе.................... سے‎ — — — 19 
Arnold's Cove Station...... — — — = — ہے‎ 
ol Cove Station 

East... 2 — — — = xs m — 3 
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TABLE 10. PLACENTIA AND ST. MARY’S ELECTORAL DIVISION 


М 


Locality | 1857 | 1869 | 1874 | 1884 
Саре Васе... | 18 P 27 
Cape Race Light House... = oa | 
Cape Race, Long Beach 
and Debe LL eser =] 4 
۰۰.8 ؤى‎ 1:0 20 18 
Droke \ — — 23 
Drookl | B XL us 57 
iD" S CO ООО — — -- — 
Portugal Covel | ^ سس‎ 51 88 
Portugal Cove Southi[^'| — z 22% = 
Portugal Cove Point!...... — — — —- 
Пасау BRA ee з... 12| — 25 34 
Biscay Bay and, Portugal 
МИЫ е EAE S — 72 
Powell's Head.................. سے‎ E — 
Treas | Sl. — | 503 | 668 
теректе 284+6 — 514 
Trepasseyl E c енер 13 
Trepassey (Central)1......... == жы == = 
A Роши...................... == — — -- 
Daniel's Point!.................. — — — -- 
Cape Pine Light House... 8 
Cipe 0786 - 19 19 15 
Cape Ргесі....................... ic UE e — — 
St. Shotts and Peter River 45 
St. Shots! TUN 30 
St. Shottsi 77mm x ré 33 59 
Peters River and Holy- 

(RENT TP A: er 158 | 
رر‎ T ег... — EFN 32 81 
Holly Ze di iiis 118 | 190 
Holyrood [m aic y 27 
Middle Gut....................... == ds پوت‎ PR 
at. VISA. Lc ees — E P 3 
Ж. бїерһеп'э..................... = 2 den а 
A A — > ru Da 
Gaskier 100 
Gaskin —- 189 | 220 
Gascoigne ,........................ — | — | ہے‎ 249 
Gaskier’s —- = — diio 
Gaskiers — — тə >= 
Point La Haye................ 84| س‎ ite Ken 
St. Mary's and Riverhead; — 642 
МИКУ AN 692 | سے‎ 665 | 489 
Rh "و ۔‎ . . 906 ٰ 7 7-77 — ЕЕ -- 297 
O IA — — i 
Райт КЕЙ. سر ا و‎ - — — = 
Coate’s srg ا ا‎ ж Фе ҮК 
Сона Pond س۳‎ т Ea dg рақ 
Май Вау | او و پت‎ "ICE O8 
Maul Вау)” Жж ыу әм Ары 
Mall Bay, Musquito and i 

Mother R€X...............--- -— 


1See also Ferryland Division. 
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1891 


1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1935 | 19% 


A EE 


ІШ 


26 


32 


125 


| 
| 


150 


375 
265 


45 


75 
102 


—— 


11 


TABLE 10. PLACENTIA AND ST. MARY’S ELECTORAL DIVISION Continued 


1 | | | 
Locality 1857 | 1869 | 1874 | 1884 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1935 я 1945 
5 E = 7 TENE се 
رر‎ 77 43 | — | 38 45 45 72 70 
Mother Ixx’s 30 | | | 
Mother Іхх وی‎ | 26 
р A 0ت‎ | 
Regina EH шы y wm 54| 69 104 
‚ Admiral's Beach............... 2 oF £20 38 33 31 
‚Little Island...................... 10 | | 
| Little Salmonier................ 6 — | — 
i Middle House.................. 10 
9. 0ھ‎ 7 
¡Little Barachojis................ — — | — 
NOTE al ids, 6) saad 38 — | 39 153 148 147 
¡North Harbor to Cape | 
DAO i RR — 218 
QR 17. 30757 IN 21 — 37 2 
2 DAA — 36 
JOH s ۰-6 65] — 79 26 15 
ACIDS CU T 16 — 46 109 120 153 
¡ Harry Cove 20 —- 23 
| Harricot | AA — — — 36 45 165 
| Harricot Cove — — سے‎ 
(Garden Соуе.................... سے‎ = — 32 
¡Pinch Gut Tickle — — 34 
¡Pinchgut Tickles }............ — — — | 
"Tickles 37 | — 40 48 48 
SR е Сеа о AS 301 — 516 521 
баіпопеаг.......................... — 336 
.N. & S. Side, Salmonier.| — — — 
i Salmonier, М. Side............ — — — 
‚ Salmonier, S. Side............ سے‎ — — 
‚ Salmonier (Head)............. — — — 11 
Mount Carmel.................. — — 325 381 
Muscle Pond 10 13 
Mussel um оказав erry er) de % 22 148 170 159 
SL. سے 9و‎ — — 338 | 313 302 
: New Вгійре........................ = — — 139 91 64 
. Forest Eield...................... E — — — 26 29 
iSt. Catherine's................. = — — — 56 54 
Mitchell’s Brook.............. = — — psa 131 145 
-Meckfordi 7 | 0 12 17 = 18 14 
Peckford 222 15 
OA тт 133 162 157 405 | 386 417 
E 7775+ — | — 15 | 15 16 
‘Gull Соуе........2..... 7 11 14 15 
. Point Іапсе...................... 12 20 31 60 89 107 
‘Golden Bay... 5 5 5 т 8 
' Cape St. Магу”ѕ................ بث‎ 16| — 8 3 
‘Cape St. Mary’s Light 
o E CERDE SET — —- 14 
Lear's Соуе,.................... 13 17 19 7 14 14 
Distress 101 | 127 e 
‚St, Bride's i | == — | 
Si Бан ог Dis. де E. = 299 | 320 Sut 
 Cuslett 9 18 23 92 d a 142 
Custictt каза вич вова новое они ++ کے‎ LOMA ER ہے‎ 108 
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TABLE 10. PLACENTIA AND ST. MA 


RY’S ELECTORAL DIVISION Continued 


| | Joa E pe 
Locality | 1857 | 1869 | 1874 | 1884 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1935 | 15+: 


A A == 
| س لے‎ наннан 
i | 


J Ae eK 
Patrick’s Cove 
Patrick Cove 


Angel’s ate 


A ERR 23 29 | 
Ship’s Cove 
Little and Great 


абы 2 34 43 
Little Barrisway. .............. 

Little Barachois 

Great Barrisway| .............. 
Great Barachois 

Point Verd 
Point Verde 
Placentia 


ORR rr rr 


S.E. Arm of Placentia) .... 
South East Placentia 


ILLI 


ч? 229 


water, Placentia 
Fresh Water 
Freshwater 
Jersey Side (Placentia)... 
Dunville 


"rrr hauthas 


57 51 33 


CHIOT 87ھ‎ 509 | 331 | 261 


035326 


rr rr жле жик РР 


Point Mall 
Point Moll 
Point Molle 
Marquise and Point Mall 
Marquise and Salmonier.. 


rs‏ ور ررررید 


н‏ پ- EEE‏ ء/) 


310 | 324 | 3 Е 


ОО ВАО РАО‏ 1 رپ و رر ر23 


9۹۵۳2۸ تو و وو رد 


М ۳ی یو“‎ 
Little Placentia 
Argentia 

Little Placentia Sound 
Sound (Argentia) 
Placentia Sound................ 
Little Placentia and Sound 
Ship Harbor and Sound.. 
Ship Harbor 
Fox Harbor 
Long Harbor................. 139 | 158 
Crawley's Island.............. = 

Ram’s san 


—— 438 392 471 


oN ee ee eases 


129 | 150 | 142 
457 | 471 | 432 
260 | 161 | 397 


La d. € 


Ram’s Island 
Iona | 
Mooney’s om TRETEN u 15 
Monies Cove 


133 | 100| 6 
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TABLE 10. PLACENTIA AND ST. MARY’S 


Locality 


Frenney Cove 
Fenney's Cove 
Fenney Cove 
Trinney Cove 
Tickle Harbor Station...... 
Pinch and Famished Guts 
Famish Gut 
Famish Cove 
El mireia 
Pinch Cove 
Little Harbor 
Little Harbor, East 
La Manche Mining 
Company 
La Manche 
Southern et IA 
South Harbor 
Little Southern Harbor.... 
Great Southern Harbor... 
Woody Island.................... 
Sound JIsland.................... 
Barron І51апа |.................. 
Barren Island 
North Harbor.................... 
in ONG еда 
Sandy Harbor.................. 
Arnold's Соуе.................. 


.......“......... 


۹۹۹9 n..o..on...s 


RETETE] 


"rh 


МАТ 


т 
ЕГЕ 


20 


185 


23 


72 | 


ECTORAL DIVISION Concluded 


| | 
іе 1911 ! 1921 | 1935 | 1945 


27 
90 
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APPENDIX V 


A NEWFOUNDLAND DIALECT QUESTIONNAIRE— 
AVALON PENINSULA 


VOCABULARY 
PREFACE 


The questionnaire which follows was compiled as one of the tools in the ethno-linguistic 
survey of the Avalon Peninsula. It contains items designed (a) to furnish evidence ofa lexical 
nature as to the dialect affiliation of selected communities, and (b) incidentally to furnish 


evidence for the investigation of other aspects of local speech. In this latter purpose it merely 
supplements other methods. 


The arrangement of variant forms has been designed to make it possible for untrained 
students to record usage on the questionnaire-sheets. For actual field-work, however, the 


interviewer records answers on 6 X 4 in. slips, each with serial numbers identifying the in- 
formant. 


Both the experimental nature of the questionnaire and its deliberate limitations are stressed. 
Earlier drafts were prepared in October and November 1958, and tested on nearly two-score 
students drawn from all parts of the Island. It is proposed to use the present version for a 
wide-meshed survey and sampling operation. Continued revision will be made in the light of 


further information and experience. Mr. P. D. Drysdale shared in the work of preparation 
and testing. 


Seri nO | альо а ИЕ 
Interviewed by 


III 
о rr sr 
PAU rra A eee eT A rra 
Шала ве взт» eee ee و‎ eee eee eee eee eee 
ОООО ЕС 
БЕОЧИН ees ee ee ee ee 
ORAR rra rr ee ers 
ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ТИОТ 
Pee eee ere Peer re ere Pere eee ee 


МЛ eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee = 


APA Family origin...................... neret‏ اہ ےا 
Birthplace of mother.......................... a ouk. Family origin.................... err ۱‏ 
Approximate date of family вейетелі......................................................................-‏ 
Comments:‏ 


PHONETIC SYMBOLS USED IN FIELD RECORDS 


The phonetic alphabet and diacritics correspond to those used in The Linguistic Atlas of 


New England (see Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New England: Providence, 1939: 
122 ff.), with the following exceptions: 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS tly 
æ (sometimes 2%) is used for a sound intermediate between e and æ. This vowel frequent? 


appears in words like bat, catch, the same speaker using жіп words like glass, laugh, bath 
dance, aunt, half, calm. 


0 is used for a rounded variant of A, frequently appearing in words like cup, tub, thumb 
and, less frequently, love, month, as well as others. 


г is used in stressed syllables for a sound with more retroflexion than 2; in unstressed 
syllables it appears in contrast with 9 and, sometimes, or. 
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SHIFT SIGNS 
r is used to indicate retroflexion. Thus a denotes 


retroflex a. 


. is used to indicate distinct tenseness in vowels 


vowel than normal. Thus I denotes tense | (distinct from i). 
STRESS 

Stress, where indicated, is marked by the following signs, which are written over the relevant 
symbols :— 


“ denotes primary stress; 
“ denotes secondary stress; 
* denotes tertiary stress. 
Weak stress (as in unstressed syllables) is not indicated. 


OTHER INFORMATION RECORDED IN FIELD RECORDS FOR WHICH 
SPECIAL SYMBOLS (NOT LISTED HERE) WERE DEVISED 


Question put, no reply (including ‘don’t know’, etc.) 
Answer not spontaneous; definite hesitation 

Answer forced 

Word supplied; not known 

Word supplied used as natural form (pronunciation given) 
Word recognized, heard, but not used by informant 
Word recognized, but obsolete or obsolescent 

Word recognized, but recent, confined to young 
Word recognized, woman’s term 

Conversational form obtained without direct inquiry 
Repeated at the request of the field worker 

Corrected spontaneously by the informant 

Form supplied by a person other than the informant 
Apparently over-careful pronunciation 

Exceptionally fast pronunciation 

Humour on the part of informant 

Doubt on the part of informant 

Humour on the part of field worker (or surprise) 
Doubt on the part of field worker (for any reason) 


A. FARMING, LANDSCAPE, ETC. 
1. What do you call a low-lying piece of land that is wet and 
has grass and weeds on it? 


2. What do you call a small stream of water not big enough 
to be called a river? 


3. What do you call a small, rounded hill (1) wooded (2) 
bare? 


marsh 
mash 
mish 
mesh 
mox 
mux 


branch 
brook 
creek 
drain 
dribble 
rivulet 
run 
sicheturn 


clumper 
hillick 
hummick 
hummock 
hummet 
knap 
knoll 
nuddick 


;, Often co-existent with a closer and longer 


4. What do you call a place between steep hills (1) wooded (a) bottom = 
(2) bare ? (b) dean — 
(c) droke 
(d) drook 
(e) gulch 
(Г) gully 
(g) valley 
5. What do you call a narrow road or path? (a) boreen 
(b) drang 
(c) drung 
(d) dray-road 
6. What do you call a stunted, dead or weather-beaten tree ? (a) cranic 
(b) cronic 
(c) rampike 
7. What do you call the lichen that grows on spruce and fir (a) mall down 
trees ? (b) moldow 
(c) old-man’s-whiskers 
8. What nick-name have you for dandelions ? (a) piss-a-beds 
(b) waptoddy 


9. What do you call low bushes on the barrens? (a) browse 
(b) gool 
(c) goowitty z 
(d) patches | 
(e) scrub í 
(f) thickets 
(g) tuck 
(h) tuckame 


10. What name have you for the evergreen tree that oozes (a) snotty var/vir | 


gum (resin)? (b) stalligan | 
(c) starrigan | 
11. What other names have you for blueberries ? (a) hurts 
(b) urts 
12. What name have you for a tree the leaves of which are (a) asp 
always shaking? (b) hapse 


(c) shivery a. 
13. What do you call submerged and/or barely submerged (a) breakers 


rocks? (b) brandies 
(c) bubbies 
(d) harries 
(e) ledge 
(f) sunkers 
B. WEATHER 
1. What do you call the results of a quick freeze-up after (a) glidder 
rain? (b) glitter 
(c) sleet 
(d) silver thaw 
2. What do you call a sudden 01-7 (a) blizzard 
(b) dwye 
(c) squall 
3. What name have you for late spring snow falls? (a) Patrick’s Brush 


(b) Sheila's Brush 


4. What name have you for fall storms when the sun crosses (а) liners 
the line? (b) October gailers 
(c) sneezers 
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10. 


pa 


. What do you call the vapour that rises off the water after 


a cold night ? 


. What do you call a sudden slackening in the wind? 


What do you call ice piled on the shore ? 


. What do you call slivers of ice hanging from the eaves of 


a house? 


How would you describe a sky which promised bad 
weather ? 


How would you describe a wet, foggy day ? 


C. HOUSEHOLD, FOOD, DRINK 


1. 


What do you call the small room built on back of a house? 


2. What do you call a wooden floor or walk-way ? 


What do you call a snack between meals? 


. What do you call the stick used for stirring porridge or 


mixing cakes ?' 


. What do you call heavy, doughy bread or cake? 


. What name have you for pan-cakes ? 


7. What do you call boiled molasses? 


D. GAMES, POPULAR BELIEFS, ETC. 


l. 


What names have you for the ‘devil? 


barber 
frostfall 
steam 
vapour 


dally 
luil 
Jun 


ballycarders 
ballycatters 
barricaders 

battycatters 


conker-bells 
icicles 
ice-candles 


lorring 


lowry 
threatning 


drizzly 
mausey 
muggy 


back-house 
back-porch 
shed 

linny 
planchin 


mug-up 
elevener 
fourer 
lunch 
prog 


chem 

ladle 

mundel 
porridge stick 


dunch 

dunchy 

soggy 

bang-bellies 

damper-devils 

damper-dogs 

flap-jacks 

gandies 

slap-me-asses | 
coady 
docky 
conkey 


Old Nick 
Old Boy 
Old Scratch 
Old Hornie 
Bad Man 
Black Man 
Satan 
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2. What nick-names have you for other religious denomina- (a) micks 
tions? (b) blacks 

(c) crawlers 
(d) dippers 
(e) gabbites 
(f) Herring Chockers 
(g) Holy Rollers 
(h) Sally Ann's 
(i)  Turn-coats 
(j) ranters 


3. What name have you for the Milky Way? (a) Cow's Path 
(b) Maiden Vein 
4. What do you call running from one pan of ice to another? (a) caddying 


(b) copying 
(c) cribbying 
(d) flipsying 
(e) pankin 
(f) ranking 
(g) shinnying 
(h) tippying 
(i) tuffying 

5. What do you call the game in which every one hides (a) cook 

except “it” who must try to find the others? (b) hunt 

(c) go-seek 
(d) hide-and-seek 
(e) hoist-your-sails- 


and-run 
6. What do you call shying flat stones over the surface of (a) flip 
the water? (b) ducks-and-drakes 


(c) jillick 

(d) pancakes 

(e) skimmy 

(f) skin-the-pond 
(g) skipping stones 
(h) sletherum 


7. What do you call people who dress up at Christmas and (a) darbies 


visit homes? (b) jannies 
(c) johnies 
(d) mummers 
8. What do children do on St. Stephen's Day? (a) sing “Hunting the 
Wren" 
9. What do you call the balanced board on which two (a) Seesaw 
children, sitting one at each end, move up and down? (b) teeter 


(c) teeter-board 
(d) tilting-board 
E. THE FISHERIES 
1. What do you call small, unsplit cod? (a) leggies 
(b) rounders 
(c) slocums 
2. What do you call the stomach of a cod? (a) puddick 


3. What do you call a good boat-load of fish? (a) batty 
(b) dog-load 
(c) bumper-load 
(d) log-load 
(e) skiff-load 
(f) sapper 
(g) swamper 
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10. 


11. 


12, 


13. 


14. 


15. 


What do you call the container used for bailing a small 
boat? 


What do you call the implement used f 
from boat to wharf? 


What do you call the small sled on wooden runners used: 
(1) on a wharf or fishing premises (2) in the woods? 


What do you call a tub, with side handles made out of a 
half-barrel, and used for washing fish, etc? 


What do you call a fisherman’s apron? 


What do you call a home-made anchor? 


What do you call the perpendicular posts which support 
the front of a fishing stage? 


What do you call the posts on a wharf used for tying up 
boats? 


What do you call the place where fish is spread to dry? 


What do you call the appearance of caplin inshore in 
June? 


What do you call an armful of fish? 


What do you call the fingerless gloves used to prevent 
falls in line-fishing? 


bailing-bucket 
piggin 

punt’s scoop 
scoop 

spudgle 


fish-prong 
prong 
pitch-fork 
pew 

tine 
handsery 
nansery 
hand-slide 
hoss-cat 
skerry 
grunter 
katamaran 
cat 
komatic 
go-devil 
slide 


covel 
cooler 
bar-tub 
barrel 

gully 
hand-barrel 
barbel 
barvel 


granny 

killick 
mooring-anchor 
props 

shores 

stouters 
strouters 


grumps 
gumps 
g.-heads 
flake 
bawn 
vigneaux 


the scull 


‚ caplin scull 


cautter 
foddick 
yaflle 


cuffs 
handyans 
haulers 
nippers 
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Е. MISCELLANEOUS 
1. What do you call a weak, miserable person? 


2. What do you call an exaggerated tale? 


3. What do you call small slivers of wood used as kindling? 


4. What do you call a small, floating iceberg? 


5. What names have you for earthworms? 


6. What do you call a small amount over and above the 
quantity purchased? 


7. What do you call a free gift presented to the first buyer? 


8. What do you call a sore finger, or sore on a finger? 


9. What do you call the hollows under the arms? 


10. What do you call a very thin person? 


11. What do you call someone you’ve never seen before? 


12. What name have you for a stupid person? 
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poor crater 
p. angishore 
p. hangishore 
kenat 
pilgarlic 
scraufeen 
smulky 


bam 
cuffer 
yarn 


bavins 
chobies 
chovies 
spalls 
spills 
splits 
clumper 
clumpet 
growler 


angle-dogs 
angle-worms 
isses 

yesses 


make-weight 
tilly 


bait 
hansel 


dead-eye 
fester 
gall 
gather 
proud 
witlow 


arm-pits 
oxters 
uxters 


rames 
raverin 
skeleton 
skinmalink 
slink 
frenne 
stranger 


gawk 

gomel 
gomeril 
joskin 
omadown 
omaloor 
ownshook 
scoopendike 
scumpsion 
scrumshy 


[ 1 ЕЕЕ 


— 


144, 


1:5, 


What do you call a temporary shelter in the woods? 


What name do you have for a wooden fence? 


What do you call the wooden rack or frame on which 
logs are placed for sawing? 


. What do you call a young woman? 


bower 
bow-house 
bough-wiffin 
hut 

lean-to 

tilt 


herring-bone fence 
rail fence 
ringle-fence 
ringle-rod fence 
snake fence 
zig-zag fence 


wood horse 
wood rack 
saw horse 


E А 
P^" CERO سن سسری سوہ‎ < 
фа 
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